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ES, the international situation presents 

grave difficulties. It is apparent that 
the use of coercion by the present League 
of Nations has failed and that there must 
be fundamental defects in its Covenant. 
The world has not yet reached the point 
where the analogies of private law can be 
fully applied to public law, or where a 
League of some nations can play toward 
others the role which the policeman plays 
toward the ordinary malefactor. The world 
is faced with questions about which it may 
be difficult for honest and informed men 
to be dogmatic, given the limitations of 
human nature and the many “imponder- 
ables” affecting international relations. It 
is our belief, however, that the first job at 
Geneva is to eliminate from the constitu- 
tion of the League all plans for the coercion 
of states by the force of arms. 


ONSTITUTIONAL guarantees appear 

to have taken a fall on the eighteenth 

of July in the free city Danzig. On that 
day the government adopted the following 
measures: 1. The liberty of assembly is 
withdrawn. The government assumes the 
right to dissolve any association a member 
of which circulates news injurious to the 
interests of the state; 2. There shall be 
established in Danzig a state secret police 
(“Geheime Staatspolizei” or “Gestapo’’). 
Measures taken by such police are not sub- 
ject to the approval of the established 
Courts; 3. The time for the detention of 
Suspects which can be set by the police 
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without the intervention of the regular 
Courts, is extended from three weeks to 
three months; 4. The “degenerate” Jewish 
ritual (“abatage rituel juif”) is forbidden. 
Naturally Germany welcomes these de- 
cisions as a step toward the reunion of 
Danzig with Germany. While Danzig is a 
legally sovereign and independent city and 
state, it is under the protection of the 
League of Nations, which guarantees her 
constitution as finally adopted July 12, 
1922; but as long ago as May, 1933, the 
Nazis captured the parliament by an over- 
whelming vote. s 


HE Chairman of our United States 

Tariff Commission, Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, who writes elsewhere in these 
columns, sends to us also the following 
slant upon Secretary Hull’s Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. He says: 


In 1928 I was in fadia and became acquainted 
with a woman missionary from California. I 
asked her what effect it had upon a Hindu to be 
converted to Christianity; in what respect he was 
a different man the next day from what he had 
been the day before. I could have answered that 
question myself in regard to the Close Communion 
Baptists of Abington, Massachusetts, and I was 
curious to know how conversion correspondingly 
affected the Hindu. 

She replied: “We had a case last week of a 
Hindu who came into our mission. He was a 
small merchant selling to both visitors and the 
native population. From everybody he got for 
each article the highest possible price, the most 
that traffic could bear, haggling over cent pieces 
with his customers. On his conversion he made 
his business a one price store, absolutely and 
rigidly, treating all alike and giving the same price 
at the start.” 

I regarded this as the most substantial evidence 
of going over to a better life that I had ever heard 
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of. This same issue has come up in our national 
life and in our experience with nations. The Re- 
publican tariff plank—I am a Republican myself— 
under the evident leadership of my friend George 
N. Peek, wants trading with other nations on a 
selective basis; in other words, he wants the United 
States to act the part of the unconverted Hindu. 
Our great Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
wants to treat everybody alike, that treats us in 
the same way, by the application of the most- 
favored-nation principle. This seems to me the 
identical issue raised in the case of the Hindu and 
I for one prefer the latter as a contribution to the 
peace, progress and prosperity of the world. 


HE possibilities of a parliamentary 

form of government for the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics are arresting the 
attention of our international specialists. 
The Central Executive Committee of the 
Union adopted, June 12 last, a project for 
constitutional reform which, we under- 
stand, is to be submitted to popular ref- 
erendum soon. The new constitution, if 
adopted, will contain thirteen chapters 
dealing with the social and political struc- 
ture of the Union, the organs of the Union 
and of the Republics, administrative 
branches, magistrates and courts, rights 
and duties of citizens, the electoral system, 
the national emblem, the flag or standard, 
the location of the Capitol at Moscow, and 
provisions for changing the constitution. 
The new constitution as proposed places 
the final authority of the Union in the 
Supreme Council with full legislative 
powers. The Supreme Council will consist 
of two chambers: the Council of the Union, 
and the Council of Nationalities. The 
deputies of the Council of the Union will 
be elected by the citizens, one deputy for 
each three hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The Council of Nationalities will be com- 
posed of deputies sent, ten from each Re- 
public, five from each Autonomous Repub- 
lic, and two from each Autonomous Region. 
The deputies will be elected for four years. 
Such a government, if set up, will surely be 
parliamentary in form, and, in our judg- 
ment, entitled to membership in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 
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As to Peace in Europe 


HE Spanish Civil War should not ob- 
scure the very definite European ac- 
complishments of a non-military character. 
Elsewhere we refer to the peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute over the straits sep- 
arating Europe from Asia. That settle- 
ment, apparently satisfactory to all parties, 
was an illustration of the way to bring 
about the revision of treaties, essential to 
peace in a rapidly changing world. 
Another outstanding illustration of the 
way to maintain peace is the British-Egyp- 
tian treaty of seventeen articles, signed 
August 27, ending a military occupation of 
Egypt that had lasted since 1882. This 
treaty establishes Egypt as a sovereign in- 
dependent state. Under it Great Britain 
retains certain concessions enabling her to 
protect the Suez Canal; but the “veiled 
protectorate” whereby seven thousand 
British troops illegally controlled Egypt’s 
internal life is at an end. Egypt plans to 
join the League of Nations at once. Thus 
a history of ambiguities, including a British 
protectorate set up in 1914, a national con- 
stitution adopted in 1922, a suspension of 
the constitution, a constant underground of 
resistance to British control, a constant re- 
sentment against the so-called capitulations 
under which representatives of fourteen 
foreign governments lived under laws of 
their own making, all these are ended. We 
have here another illustration of Glad- 
stone’s remark that British colonial hold- 
ings are like fruit that ripens and drops 
from the branches of the British Empire. 
While the treaty provides in reality for a 
defensive military alliance between Britain 
and Egypt, it is apparent that Britain has 
converted a protectorate into an ally and 
that with excellent grace. It is another 
illustration of the way intelligent peoples 
can satisfy their interests without recourse 
to arms. 
Another achievement may be accredited 
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to Germany and Austria. After three years 
of estrangement these two independent 
branches of the German family definitely 
agreed, so it was announced on July 12, to 
restore their friendly and normal relations. 
The announcement was made by Dr. Goeb- 
bels, broadcasting from Berlin, and by von 
Schuschnigg from Vienna. According to 
this announcement the full sovereignty of 
Austria is recognized by Germany. Each 
government promises not to interfere with 
the domestic politics of the other. Austrian 
world politics, toward Germany in particu- 
lar, are well guarded by the principles: that 
Austria recognizes herself to be a German 
state; that the agreements between Italy 
and Austria and Hungary are not to be 
affected; that both governments will make 
their contribution toward appeasement in 
a series of detailed measures. A minister 
of German sympathies was added at once 
by the Austrian Cabinet and a new Secre- 
tary of State was appointed to the Austrian 
foreign office. 

Here we have an agreement, not a treaty, 
it is true, representing a peaceful relaxa- 
tion of tension in the European situation. 
The governments officially announced that 
they purpose to regard the internal political 
conditions of each other, including the 
question of Austrian national socialism, as 
a domestic concern upon which neither will 
exert either direct or indirect influence. 

While in our opinion this agreement ac- 
complishes all of the essentials connoted 
heretofore by the opprobrious word An- 
schluss, the agreement strangely enough 
appears to be favored in France and in 
Great Britain. In London it was felt that 
the agreement would help to establish and 
pacify central Europe, improve its eco- 
nomic condition and pave the way for per- 
manent settlement between the two main 
branches of the German race. It may be 
expected that both sides will benefit from a 
friendlier control of the press, radio, and 
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theater. Both sides have friendly sup- 
port from the Duce in Rome. 

Thus, in three directions, in spite of 
Ethiopia and the class war in Spain, peace 
has raised her no uncertain voice: one along 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles; another 
in the land of the Pharoahs; and another 
where the German word for union—An- 
schluss—has for so long raised a spectre of 
fear and resentment. Once again, as Mr. 
Elihu Root said in his address at the laying 
of the corner stone of the building of the 
Pan American Union, May 11, 1908: “To 
every controversy will apply the truth that 
there are no international controversies so 
serious that they cannot be settled peace- 
ably if both parties really desire peaceable 
settlement. The matters in dispute 
between nations are nothing; the spirit 
which deals with them is everything.” 


Peace Workers at Work 


OUR types of peace workers have re- 

cently attracted attention from the 
press—pacifist, religious, political, indus- 
trial—idealistic, mystic, diplomatic, com- 
mercial. While none is either separate or 
separable from the others, it is not without 
profit to note each in turn; which can be 
done most easily by looking at some recent 
conferences. 


I 


The Universal Conference held in Cardif, 
Wales, June 12 to 19, attended by some 
seven hundred delegates representing 
twenty-two countries, adopted resolutions 
condemning Germany’s breach of Locarno 
and Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. It called 
for an international conference in the in- 
terests of collective security and the limi- 
tations of armaments. It reaffirmed its 
faith in Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

Other peace congresses were held during 
the summer, notably in the city of Leeds, 
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England. But the so-called World Peace 
Congress, called by a committee headed by 
Lord Cecil of England and Pierre Cot of 
France, as co-presidents, was reported to 
have been attended by six thousand dele- 
gates. The conference, meeting in Brus- 
sels, closed its three-day sessions Septem- 
ber 5, with a resolution that their labors 
should be only a prelude to years of prac- 
tical work. The plan is that the Congress 
shall become a permanent peace campaign. 

It is reported that twenty committees 
came into the plenary session the last 
day with scores of plans, ranging from the 
revision of the world’s school textbooks to 
the redistribution of the world’s raw mate- 
rials. 

General agreement was reached on the 
value and practicability of an international 
plebiscite to give the world’s peoples a 
chance to show their governments where 
they stand on peace. An International 
Peace Day will be proclaimed, which it is 
hoped all nations will celebrate. 

The trade unions committee, presided 
over by Léon Jouhaux, head of the French 
Workers Federation, suggested an inter- 
national economic conference to redistribute 
the world’s raw materials more equitably. 
Furthermore, it was resolved to attempt to 
form an international committee from the 
trades unions of all lands to coordinate 
their common peaceful aims. 

Inspired perhaps by the loss of time 
caused at the Congress by translating from 
English into French and from Russian into 
both, the trade unions committee sug- 
gested the adoption of Esperanto as the 
international language. 

M. Pierre Cot, the French Air Min- 
ister, also co-President of the Congress, 
gave his general assent to most of the de- 
cisions, his aviation committee’s report be- 
ing of especial significance. Proposing an 
international conference of aviators to ask 
complete abolition of military aircraft, his 
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committee suggested its program be put into 
operation immediately, even if at first only 
a few countries acceded. 

Other ideas approved by the plenary 
session include poster and picture cam- 
paigns in rural districts; an international 
committee for the theatre, cinema, music 
and radio; and provision in the League of 
Nations to allow it to remedy any inter- 
national situation that might lead to war. 

Repeated expression of devotion to the 
League of Nations, and arguments for an 
international police, it is reported, were 
not wholly satisfactory to the delegates 
from the United States. The Congress re- 
fused to allow a representative of Haille 
Selassie to ask the Congress to use its in- 
fluence in behalf of a League mandate over 
that part of Ethiopia not yet under Italy’s 
domination. Nothwithstanding this deter- 
mination, Sylvia Pankhurst, British pacifist, 
got the Congress to allow the Emperor’s 
secretary to present his Chief’s greetings 
to the gathering. 


II 


A Congress on world fellowship, organ- 
ized by the World Congress of Faiths, was 
held in Queen’s Hall, London, beginning 
July 3. This Congress sought to promote 
the spirit of fellowship by bringing to- 
gether distinguished representatives of the 
chief religions of the world, as well as of 
philosophy and science. Back of the gather- 
ing was the realization of the more than 
usual flood of passions making for war, 
unjust economical conditions, racial and 
religious antagonisms. Meetings were held 
for two weeks, ending July 17. The pro- 
ceedings each day started with a religious 
service conducted by one of the men of the 
various churches on alternating days; by a 
Buddhist, a clergyman from Abyssinia, a 
Hindu and a Moslem. During the second 
week the services were conducted in turn 
by an Anglican, a Hindu, a Jew, a Moslem, 
and a member of the Society of Friends. 
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Indeed, there were speeches from repre- 
sentatives of all the principal religions of 
the world, each invited to indicate his own 
particular line of approach to the problems 
of our modern world. An English delegate 
referred to the weakening hold of religion 
on the peoples of the world and said if they 
wanted to recover their beneficent power 
over men’s minds the churches must re- 
vise their creeds, eliminating the incredible. 
There is today a growing recognition 
among the churches that they must not 
emphasize too much their historic origins. 
They must, rather, show themselves to be 
alive to the present, facing forward and 
feeling responsibility for the future. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda said if the be- 
lief existed that in the brotherhood of man 
lies the salvation of the world, it behooved 
them to study where religion was failing to 
achieve its ultimate objective, to elim- 
inate its faults, and not fail to harness 
and direct a tremendous potential force, 
the effect of which would be irresistible. He 
doubted if anyone would deny that the 
cumulative effect of world-wide goodwill 
and understanding must be irresistible. The 
gross materialism, which they sought to re- 
place with the innate spirituality of man 
which struck at the root of all evil, was 
largely the outcome of religious apathy, 
ignorance, or struggles for supremacy. If 
that was true, they all had to accept their 
condition of the world. Their primary 
need was to return to simpler beliefs, com- 
mon to all religions, and to base on them a 
fellowship of faiths wherein there was not 
only toleration, for that was insufficient, 
but cooperation for the good of humanity. 
Let them take the best from all religions, 
and base on their fundamental truths a 
creed of selfless service to humanity. What- 
ever religion men professed, it did but color 
their lives, whereas the fundamental truths 
which they shared were those which 
moulded the substance of their lives and 
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relationships and would lead them to the 
attainment of their highest ideals. 


Ill 


Certain diplomats, curiously enough, 
appear to have been even less realistic. 
According to the Associated Press of August 
29, eleven nations were invited by a group 
of foreign diplomats to discuss plans for 
“humanizing” the Spanish Civil War. 

The invitations were dispatched by the 
Argentine Ambassador to Spain, M. Man- 
silla, Dean of the Madrid Diplomatic 
Corps, after consulting with other diplo- 
mats and representatives of the Rebels and 
of the Madrid government. Among the 
countries invited were Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland and Argen- 
tina. 

It was thought three points might be 
discussed by such a body: exchange of 
prisoners, organization of the Red Cross 
and sanitation, and the preservation of 
historic monuments. 

The proposal went so far as to suggest 
that a committee of five or seven men of 
world prominence in science, law and edu- 
cation, be formed under the presidency, it 
was understood, of Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 
Argentina’s Foreign Minister. 

Also included on the tentative list of 
committee members were Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York; Francisco de la 
Barra, President of Mexico for a short time 
in 1911, and Professor Gilbert Murray of 
Great Britain, a member of the League of 
Nations committee on intellectual coopera- 
tion. 

The international committee, it was ex- 
plained, would be formed somewhat in the 
manner of the Red Cross during the World 
War. 

At the conference leading up to the de- 
cision, four Basque Rebels from Navarre 
and four Basque representatives of the 
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Madrid government met with the Ambas- 
sadors from Germany, Italy, Uruguay and 
Argentina. 

Claude G. Bowers, the United States 
Ambassador, and the British and French 
Ambassadors were not present because of 
their contention that meeting with the 
Rebels would be tantamount to giving them 
recognition. These envoys were informed 
of the progress of the discussions, however. 

One must have a sympathetic respect for 
the motives behind the diplomats who 
framed the invitation, but their plan has 
all the hall-marks of a chimera, and their 
proposal to “humanize the war” belongs of 
course in the category of pure absurdities. 


IV 


The Third World Power Conference, be- 
ing held at this writing in the city of 
Washington, is a peace conference in all 
dimensions, standing on real feet upon a 
palpable earth. No one has called it a 
peace conference; but such it is. Attended 
by thousands of delegates from various 
parts of the earth, it is called to con- 
sider how the sources of heat and power 
may be adjusted nationally and interna- 
tionally. In order to answer this inquiry 
the conference is considering the potential 
resources of each country, their hydro- 
electric power, coal, oil and other fuels and 
minerals. It is comparing experiences in 
the development of science, agriculture, ir- 
rigation and transportation by land, air, 
and water. It is holding conferences of 
engineers, technical experts and fuel ex- 
perts, authorities on scientific and indus- 
trial research. There are consultations 
among representatives of consumers of fuel 
and power and the manufacturers of the 
instruments for the production of power. 
There are conferences of technical educators 
to review the educational methods in dif- 
ferent countries, and to consider means by 
which the extensive faculties may be im- 
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proved. There are discussions on the 
science and economic aspects of industry— 
national and international, and on the pos- 
sibility of establishing a permanent world 
bureau for the collection of data, the prepa- 
ration of inventories of world resources and 
the exchange of industrial and scientific in- 
formation from appointed representatives 
from the various countries. The men at- 
tending this conference are men actually 
engaged in the solution of practical prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of human beings 
around the world. What they say is worth 
listening to; what they are accomplishing 
is of benefit to us all; what they plan to do 
concerns the health, comfort and happiness 
of everybody everywhere. By their gather- 
ing together, they are illustrating how peace 
between nations is definitely promoted and 
encouragingly achieved. 


Addressing this power conference, Sep- 
tember 7, Mr. Hull, Secretary of State, 
remarked: 


“Shall the brains of the world be used 
to lighten the burdens of man or shall they 
be used for the grim purposes of war? .. . 
The people of the world must learn that 
war is a cruel mill whose stones are the 
misled hope of national aggrandizement 
and the selfish ambitions of unscrupulous 
persons. The oil and fuel of that mill are 
furnished by the fear and hate which come 
from distrust and suspicion. The grain for 
that mill is the valiant, patriotic youth of 
the world, ready to carry out the orders of 
the leaders who are too often reckless or 
ruthless. The grist from that mill is death 
—death to youth, death to hope, death to 
civilization! ... I urge that you insist 
that the products of your constructive 
thought and efforts be devoted to construc- 
tive ends.” 


All that Mr. Hull said so eloquently is 
true enough; but there are deeper connota- 
tions in the work of our power experts, 
indeed, in the labors of all our makers of 
“better things for better living,” whether 
“through chemistry,” agriculture, or ma- 
chines. Our discoverers and producers 
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carry on under immutable laws. It is 
mainly through constant adaptation to such 
laws that men grow most surely to sense 
the nature of truth. 

There are evidences that a few persons 
are coming to hope for a revival of the 
Greek and Medieval faith in the universal 
character of certain truths; for example, 
that morality, beauty, justice, are ends in 
themselves. Words appear worth while 
when they build the abiding norms of prac- 
tical human achievement, without which 
such immortal ends are difficult even to 
see. Peace workers, of all people, would 
win the respect of everyone, if only they 
were known to be intelligently in the pur- 
suit of genuine truth, without which there 
can be no peace. It is of the essential char- 
acter of this truth that it wind its elusive 
way through the honest operations of ap- 
plied knowledge. Philosophy correlates the 
findings, and religion satisfies our emotions. 
In the meantime, however, the fact appears 
to be that many of our latter-day reform- 
ers have only distorted visions of those 
universal truths which uphold and propel 
civilization, because their sense of reality 
is not great enough. 

When Emerson was thirty years of age, 
sojourning in Paris, he entered in his Jour- 
nal that the errors of traditional Chris- 
tianity need to be removed “to let men see 
the divine beauty of moral truth.” A few 
days later, after some hours in the Jardin 
des Plantes, he found himself deeply im- 
pressed by “the upheaving principle of life 
everywhere,” and added, “I will be a nat- 
uralist.” Similarly, the errors of the tra- 
ditional peace movement need to be re- 
moved to let men see the divine beauty of 
peace. Here, we suspect, is a job more for 
the doers than for the talkers and hearers. 

After all is there not Biblical authority 
for the truth that it is not the hearers but 
the doers of the law who are justified be- 
fore God? 
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Medical Men of Holland on War 
Prophylaxis 

AR is a symptom of moral disease, 

according to a recent address by Dr. 
Kamil Krofta, Czechoslovakian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, on the occasion of the 
proclamation of its annual “Easter Truce” 
by the Red Cross Society of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Minister went on to point out 
that war has been the crigin of innumer- 
able diseases and human afflictions, and 
that therefore the supreme task of states 
is to prevent it. This means an indefati- 
gable effort for the peaceful solution of all 
conflicts, just and reasonable adjustments 
of differences and necessary means of 
averting attack. The menace of a future 
war is in no way the expression of robust- 
ness. It is, rather, a sign of a most serious 
moral disease. The genesis of this disease 
dates from the World War. Because of 
that affliction, man, especially in the East- 
ern and Central areas of Europe, has lost 
his mental and moral balance, ending in a 
confusion of ideas, instincts, passions, 
material lusts and the monetary distresses 
of the day. In the words of President 
BeneS, man gives the impression of a 
mentally sick being “whose morbid sub- 
jectivity often reveals itself in a self-tor- 
menting predilection for various authori- 
tative regimes.” This morbid state is 
throwing Europe centuries back in respect 
of political and social achievement. 

But the medical men of Holland are 
going farther back than the statesmen of 
Dr. Masaryk’s country. They are demand- 
ing to know the attitude of psychiatrists 
toward war. 

In an attempt to answer this question the 
Netherlands Medical Association has just 
published a twenty-four page brochure en- 
titled “Bibliography on War-Problem, 
War-Psychology, War-Psychiatry, No. 1” 
as the result of an inquiry its Commit- 
tee addressed recently to psychiatrists of 
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various countries. The works given are 
mainly medical. 

It is plain that the Committee on War- 
Prophylaxis of the Netherlands Medical 
Association seeks the collaboration of the 
international medical world to support the 
international peace movement by further- 
ing war-prophylaxis. The Committee aims 
to act efficiently, even if it takes much time. 
It believes that it is the task of the medical 
profession to study the war problem, to 
warn the governments and the peoples con- 
cerning the results of modern technical 
warfare, to give information with regard to 
the psychological side of the processes of 
war and to make it possible for doctors to 
set an example of international solidarity. 

The Committee does not believe that the 
medical profession need meddle in the field 
of politics. It holds, rather, that psychi- 
atrists, whose duty it is to investigate nor- 
mal and diseased minds and to serve man- 
kind with their knowledge, are quite aware 
of a mentality in the world entailing grave 
dangers to mankind, leading, as it may, to 
an evident war-psychosis. To them war 
clearly means that all destructive forces are 
set loose by mankind against itself, the 
annihilation of mankind by technical sci- 
ence. The Committee points out that, as 
in all things human, psychological factors 
play a very important part in the compli- 
cated problem of war; that if war is to 
be prevented nations and their leaders 
must understand their own attitude to- 
wards war; that by self-knowledge a world 
calamity may be prevented. 

In a letter addressed to statesmen of the 
world these Dutch doctors now point out 
that there is a seeming contradiction be- 
tween the world’s individual aversion to 
war and the collective preparedness to wage 
war. In their opinion this is explained by 
the fact that the behavior, the feelings, the 
thoughts of an independent individual are 
quite different from those of a man who 
forms part of a collective whole. Civilized 
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twentieth century men still possess strong, 
fierce and destructive instincts, which have 
not been sublimated, or only partially so, 
and which break loose as soon as the com- 
munity to which he belongs feels itself 
threatened by danger. The unconscious 
desire to give rein to the primitive instinct, 
not only without punishment but even with 
reward, furthers in a great measure the pre- 
paredness for war. The Committee says: 
“It should be realized that the fighting in- 
stinct, if well directed, gives energy for 
much that is good and powerful. But the 
same instinct, making use of the greatest 
discoveries of the human intellect, may 
create chaos when it breaks loose from all 
restraint.” 

The Committee feels appalled to see how 
little the peoples are alive to reality. The 
popular ideas of war as they see it ex- 
pressed in full dress uniforms, military dis- 
play and the like, are no longer in keeping 
with the realities of war itself. The apathy 
with regard to the acts and intrigues of the 
international traffic in arms is surprising 
to all who realize the dangers into which 
this traffic threatens to lead them. It should 
be realized that it is foolish to suffer cer- 
tain groups of persons to derive personal 
profit from the death of millions of men. 
The Committee urges statesmen to arouse 
the nations to the realization of this fact, to 
a sense of collective self-preservation, to 
their moral and religious privileges; for 
these after all are the powerful instincts 
that make up our strongest allies for the 
elimination of war. 

From the utterances of well known 
statesmen, the Committee finds, it is quite 
evident that many of them have concep- 
tions of war quite identical with those of 
the average man. They argue easily that 
“War is the Supreme Court of Appeal,” 
and that “War is the necessary outcome of 
Darwin’s theory.” Both arguments are 
erroneous and dangerous. In the lan- 
guage of the Committee, “They camouflage 
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a primitive craving for power, and are 
meant solely to stimulate the preparedness 
for war. Peoples, under the influence of 
such erroneous suggestions, may become 
neurotic. They may be carried away by 
hallucinations and delusions, thus involv- 
ing themselves in adventures perilous to 
their own and other nations’ safety.” 
These Dutch psychiatrists declare that 
their science is sufficiently advanced for 
them to distinguish between real, pre- 
tended, and unconscious motives, even in 
statesmen. They say: “The desire to dis- 
guise national militarism by continual talk 
about peace will not protect political lead- 
ers from the judgment of history. The 
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secret promoters of militarism are respon- 
sible for the boundless misery which a new 
war is sure to bring. . . . Protestation of 
peace and the desire for peace, however sin- 
cere, do not guarantee the self-denying 
spirit necessary for the maintenance of 
peace, even at the cost of national sac- 
rifice.” 

Thoughtful students of the problems of 
war and peace will be quick to appreciate 
this scientific and honest labor by the phy- 
sicians of the land of Grotius in behalf of 
saner thinking in their field. It may be 
that war-prophylaxis belongs far more than 
heretofore suspected to the domain of medi- 
cine. 








World Problems in Review 














The Class War in Spain 


HEN the King of Spain, Alphonso 

XIII, fled from his country April 14, 
1931, and a group of revolutionists pro- 
claimed a republican form of government, 
it was generally felt throughout the world 
that democracy had won another victory. 
When the world learned the provisions of 
the new Constitution, adopted the following 
December, the forces of liberalism every- 
where were heartened, for this document 
provided for freedom of conscience, liberty 
of worship, equality before the law, equal 
suffrage for all the people, and the renun- 
ciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy. 

Today Spain is in the throes of one of the 
most devastating of all civil wars. 

On one side is the government, commonly 
referred to as the Left, with its Loyalists 
trying to be faithful to the legally consti- 
tuted parliament, to ideals of liberty, to a 
wider distribution of wealth, to the sociali- 
zation of industry, to better facilities for liv- 
ing generally. Associated with this wing, 
however, are communists, followers of Karl 
Marx, socialists, anarcho-syndicalists and 
other extremists. These extremists have 
engaged from the beginning in acts of gross 





intolerance and lawlessness, especially 
against the church and the landlords. Play- 
ing upon the ignorance and poverty of the 
people, they have, perhaps more than any 
others, brought on oppression and vandal- 
ism, murder, and finally this civil war. The 
terror has been abetted by the pronounced 
individualism and a certain intractibility 
peculiar to the Spaniards. 

Arrayed against this far from united 
group are the Rebels, strongly supported by 
the army, disciples of a Fascist dictator- 
ship. This group, commonly referred to 
as the Right, contains those who venerate 
Spanish traditions and resent the extrem- 
ism of the Left; the Royalists, those who 
believe that the salvation of Spain depends 
wholly on the army and police. These 
hold that the doctrines of the Left, favoring 
liberty, freedom and self-government, are 
unworkable in Spain. These Rebels sup- 
port for their country some form of dicta- 
torship like that of Italy, Germany, and 
Portugal, from whom, it is said, they are 
now receiving support. 

Thus in Spain are seen the two opposing 
camps agitating the major portions of 
Europe, speaking in general terms, Fascism 
and Communism. 

It is impossible as yet to present the 
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Spanish issue fully and fairly. Some facts, 
however, seem to stand out. 

It is not true that the Catholics are 
unanimous in their support of the Right. 
Thus far the government is supported for 
instance by the National Basque party, 
which is Catholic. The government has 
been approved by Menendez Pidal, Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Academy, and by the 
well-known writer Marichalar, both of 
whom are Catholics. It is inaccurate to 
say that General Franco, leader of the 
Rebels, is fighting simply to free Spain from 
Communism. Dispassionate observers grant 
that there has been guilt on both sides. Ap- 
parently the struggle in Spain is carried on 
by resentful Fascist Militarists, who are 
now attempting to destroy the constitu- 
tional government that came into power at 
an election carried through by themselves, 
under an electoral system which they had 
themselves set up. 

Historically, it must be granted that 
there has been little peace in Spain since 
the death of King Charles II, in 1700, who 
left no direct heir to the throne. When 
France and Austria competed at that time 
for the right to nominate a King of Spain, 
England supported Austria against France, 
and, in 1701, the thirteen years War of the 
Spanish Succession began. It was Philip 
of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV, King 
from 1700 to 1746, who became the ances- 
tor of the Spanish Bourbons, to which fam- 
ily expatriated King Alphonso belongs. 
War has played its game almost continu- 
ously since in or around the peninsula. 

In 1761 Spain found herself involved in 
the Seven Years War that had begun five 
years before. Throughout the Napoleonic 
wars Spain was little better than a battle 
ground. The Peninsular War followed as 
an aftermath. In the early Nineteenth 
Century Spain was divided as now between 
the Right and the Left, Royalists and Re- 
publicans. The Royalists were themselves 
divided between Legitimists and Carlists. 
In 1870 the Spanish throne was regarded as 
vacant, and when Bismarck suggested that 
Prince Leopold, of the Catholic branch of 
the Hohenzollern family, become King of 
Spain, he aroused the ire of France and 
helped to bring on the Franco-German 
War. Revolution and then revolution, war 
even with the United States, these have 
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been the latter, unfortunate lot of a people 
fine and lovable as any on the earth. 

Throughout all these turbulent years 
Spanish military officers have meddled in 
politics. The Republican Constitution 
praised for its many excellences makes no 
provisions for the civil control of the army. 
The militarists were not at first hostile to 
the Republic; indeed, they made no at- 
tempt to defend the throne in 1931. In 
these latter days, however, the soldiers have 
come to believe that their power, their in- 
fluence and their careers are threatened 
by the domination of the extreme Left. 
Following the February elections, the Left 
Wing Ministers have adopted no policy cal- 
culated to lessen the fears of these officers. 
Indeed, following that victory of the Left, 
crime and social disorder have reigned, 
churches have been burned, and assassina- 
tions revived ominously by these extremists 
of the Left. Strikes have multiplied. The 
government’s Extreme allies called for the 
abolition of the army and police. It was 
natural therefore that the army should be- 
come angry and that the military con- 
spiracy should begin vigorously. Political 
intolerance has taken the place of the re- 
ligious intolerance of a former age, and a 
more deadly political inquisition is on, both 
sides participating with equal ferocity. 
Spain has long been cursed by lawlessness, 
ignorance and a terrible poverty. In this 
war, precipitated by the extremists of both 
sides, it is generally felt that whichever 
wins, the Republic will for a long time to 
come give way to some form of dictatorship, 
it may be Fascist, it may be Communist in 
form, but dictatorship it will be. 

Under date of August 15, Dr. José 
Espalter, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Uruguay, telegraphed to our Secretary of 
State, saying: 

“In the face of the civil war which bleeds the 
Spanish fatherland, the nations of the American 
continent, discovered and civilized by its genius, 
can not remain impassive spectators. War by it- 
self has no end, as we ourselves learned in terrible 
struggles of other times, and it has no end because 
even though after much blood had been shed, and 
ruin and infinite pain inflicted, one of the parties 
in the struggle should impose its will on the other, 
the ferments of hatred and vengeance which re- 
mained alive would be such that the struggle 
would soon commence again with all its evils. If 
wars between nations, in which the contendents 
are animated by antagonistic aims and between 


which there is no sentiment which draws them to- 
gether, can terminate in conciliatory solutions, it 
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must not be thought that the same thing can not 
happen in the cases of civil wars in which, in the 
last analysis, all the combatants are inspired by 
adhesion to a common fatherland. With this in 
mind, I have the honor to consult Your Excellency 
with reference to a cordial mediation to be offered 
to Spain by the American countries which, to this 
end, might act jointly either in Washington within 
the Pan American Union, or in any other Ameri- 
can capital which might be chosen. I greet Your 
Excellency,” etc. 


To this, Acting Secretary of State, Mr. 
William Phillips, replied: 


“Sir: 


“I desire to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of August 17, 1936, transcribing the text of 
a communication from His Excellency the Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations of Uruguay, Doctor 
José Espalter, which, after referring to the tragic 
situation in Spain and remarking upon the bitter 
fruits of war, concludes by requesting the views 
of this Government with reference to a ‘cordial 
mediation to be offered to Spain by the American 
countries.’ 

“The people and the Government of the United 
States, entertaining the friendliest feeling for the 
Spanish people, are deeply distressed by the devas- 
tating strife that now rends that country, and 
earnestly hope for its termination at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“Actuated by a profound and constant desire 
for peace, this Government wishes to give support 
wherever practicable to the principle of concilia- 
tion. However, this country is committed to the 
principle of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of other countries. In that connection, you will 
recall the publication recently of the text of a cir- 
cular instruction which was addressed by this 
Government on August 7, to its diplomatic and 
consular officers in Spain and certain adjoining 
countries, in which there was embodied a sum- 
ming up of this Government’s position and policy. 
The substance of the instruction is that, in con- 
formity with its policy of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries, this Government 
will scrupulously refrain from interference in the 
unfortunate situation which now exists in Spain. 

“After most careful consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances involved, we are constrained to believe 
that the prospect that such an offer as is suggested, 
would serve a useful purpose, is not such as to 
warrant a departure by this Government from its 
well-established policy. 

“T am confident that, in the light of the fore- 
going, the Government of Uruguay will fully 
understand why this Government finds itself un- 
able to accept the suggestion that it participate 
in any offer of mediation in the Spanish conflict,” 
etc. 


That the Fascist states of Europe are not 
now at the throats of the communists, or 
both in combat with the Democracies, is a 
tribute to the unsuspected poise of all. 
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New Deal at the Dardanelles 


Lausanne Gives Way to Montreux 


HE Straits Conference meeting at 
Montreux, Switzerland, agreed to a new 
convention as a substitute for the 1923 
Convention of Lausanne. The new treaty 
grants to Turkey substantially every de- 
mand. The term of the new convention 
was fixed at twenty years, and it is to enter 
into force when six of the ten possible 
signatories have ratified it; but a protocol 
is to be affixed giving Turkey the right 
to put into force every provision from the 
moment of signature pending these ratifica- 
tions. This means that Turkey is now 
going ahead with regarrisoning and re- 
fortifying of the coastal areas and the 
Straits guarding the Dardanelles and Bos- 
porus which under the Lausanne Conven- 
tion were declared to be demilitarized zones. 
An agreement was reached safeguarding 
the passage of civilian aircraft between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and be- 
tween Europe and Asia Minor, though such 
aircraft must follow the routes prescribed 
by the Turkish government, and, when fly- 
ing from Europe to Asia, must obtain pro- 
visional Turkish authorization. 

It was believed on all sides that the new 
agreement would be a lesson in creditable 
statesmanship to all the would-be man- 
handlers of treaties. It is evident that the 
changes implied by the new deal affect all 
Europe. The parties directly concerned 
are: 

Turkey, Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria— 
Black Sea countries—and Greece and 
Yugoslavia—countries which are particu- 
larly interested in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean—and France and Great Britain— 
whose interests also lie in the Mediter- 
ranean—and finally Japan, which was one 
of the guarantors of the former status of 
the Straits. 

It will be noted that Italy, whose geo- 
graphical situation in the middle of the 
Mediterranean gives it a predominant posi- 
tion, was not present, chiefly because: it 
considered the temporary maintenance of 
Mediterranean accords by Great Britain, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey to have an 
unfriendly character. 

But it is certain that Italy did not suffer 
by absence, and that the convention even- 
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tually concluded was in no essential respect 
different from that which would have been 
elaborated had Italy attended the Montreux 
conference. 


Final Results 


The final results may be briefly summed 
up. With regard to commercial vessels, 
they have complete freedom of passage in 
time of peace—subject only to sanitary 
precautions and minimum charges. In 
time of war, if Turkey is neutral, they will 
equally enjoy full liberty. If Turkey is 
belligerent, ships which belong to countries 
not at war with Turkey, and which do not 
assist the enemy, can pass in and out by 
the routes indicated by the Turkish au- 
thorities. 

As for warships, special conditions are 
imposed. Auxiliary vessels for the trans- 
port of combustibles can come and go. 
The riparian states can send out their 
battleships one by one escorted by two 
torpedo boats. They can also bring in sub- 
marines and send them out for repairs. 

But apart from these exceptions, war- 
ships which wish to pass through the Straits 
must give eight days’ notice to the Turkish 
Government of their intentions. The total 
tonnage of all foreign naval forces passing 
through the Straits must not exceed 15,000 
tons—though Turkey may invite foreign 
warships of no matter what tonnage to 
pay courtesy visits to ports in the Straits. 

In the Black Sea the total tonnage of 
nonriparian states is limited to 30,000 tons. 
If, however, a Black Sea navy is increased, 
the total tonnage of nonriparian ships may 
also be increased to a maximum of 45,000 
tons. No one nonriparian country can have 
more than two thirds of the global tonnage 
of foreign warships actually in the Black 
Sea. A special clause, however, permits 
the sending of naval forces, with the con- 
sent of the Turkish Government, into the 
Black Sea for “humanitarian” purposes to 
the extent of 8,000 tons. 

There was considerable discussion about 
Turkish neutrality, though it is difficult to 
see how Turkey could remain neutral in 
the event of a war in the Black Sea. Gen- 
erally, in such a case, warships will be under 
the same restrictions as those enumerated 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

But belligerent ships cannot go through 
the Straits except to lend assistance to the 
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victim of aggression as determined by the 
League of Nations, or in virtue of a pact 
of mutual assistance which engages Tur- 
key. In these exceptional cases the ton- 
nage is not limited. Moreover, belligerent 
warships, whether riparian or nonriparian, 
must be allowed to pass to their home ports. 

If Turkey is belligerent it can use its 
discretion as to the passage of warships. 
If it believes itself menaced it can likewise 
use its discretion, but it must notify the 
League of Nations and the signatories of 
the convention. If the League of Nations 
by a two-thirds majority decides that the 
measures taken by Turkey are not justified, 
and if the majority of the contracting par- 
ties are of the same opinion, the Turkish 
Government must abandon the measures it 
has thought fit to take. 

The International Commission of the 
Straits is abolished, but Turkey will make 
an annual report. Such are the principal 
dispositions which give Turkey its full sov- 
ereignty in regions which have been the sub- 
ject of contention for generations. 

The essential point is the declaration of 
Turkish sovereignty. In reality, Turkey 
will have the last word, for experience has 
shown how difficult it is to force a passage 
through the Straits if they are fortified. 
Thus Turkey is in the enviable position of 
holding the keys of Eastern Europe, and 
every country will endeavor to obtain its 
good graces. Whichever country is favored 
by Turkey may have an enormous advan- 
tage. Turkey gains immensely in that 
everybody has need now of Turkish friend- 
ship. 


Minimum Peace Program 
A Statement of Principles 


ORLD AFFAIRS is confronted al- 
most daily with some new attempt to 
write a minimum program behind which 
the divided peace workers might go for- 
ward with a united front. The following 
statement, signed by Senator James P. 
Pope, Hon. Roland S. Morris and the Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, is intelligent, as would 
be expected coming from such men. It 
reads: 
1. The United States is richly endowed 
with natural resources and has become a 
great industrial nation. It is, therefore, in- 
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escapable that the United States must sup- 
ply other nations with its raw materials 
and manufactured products, but at the 
same time must rely upon such other na- 
tions for necessary commodities for the 
comfort and well-being of our people. 

2. That this inevitable relationship be- 
tween the United States and the rest of 
the world be established upon a safe foun- 
dation, it is to the interest of the United 
States that there be financial and economic 
stability in all parts of the world and that 
there be restored that confidence in the 
integrity and safety of international rela- 
tions without which peaceful and profitable 
commerce is impossible. 

3. One of the most complex and difficult 
problems which the international world 
faces today is to adjust trade barriers and 
exchange restrictions, so as to eliminate 
dislocations of gold supplies, and competi- 
tive dumping of products and to create a 
normal and confident atmosphere for in- 
ternational trade. This problem is suscepti- 
ble of no final and permanent solution, but 
its perils can be diminished by continuous 
cumulations of understanding and good- 
will, and the application of continuous 
practical measures to its details. 

4. The progress of the race in the build- 
ing of political societies which we call 
nations has demonstrated that knowledge 
is a necessary basis for sympathy, under- 
standing and the patient substitution of 
legally determined right for individual vio- 
lence. The international work, as yet, lacks 
the consciousness of identity of interest 
and differs in its constituent parts too 
widely in tradition, culture and aspirations 
to permit it to accept a universal organiza- 
tion modeled after the polity of any state; 
but the processes which have fostered the 
growth of justice under law in every civi- 
lized country are applicable in international 
relations, and those who are working con- 
structively in the peace field agree that the 
procedure of conference, conciliation, arbi- 
tration and adjudication should be fostered 
and perfected and that their application in 
international affairs should have the ap- 
proval and support of thoughtful and 
humane people everywhere. 

5. The postwar machinery built up for 
the preservation of the peace of the world, 
like the World Court and the League of 
Nations, should not be regarded as fixed 
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and unyielding forms of international co- 
operation but rather as ideas susceptible 
of growth and change and adaptation both 
to changing conditions and to different 
national needs and situations. It is, there- 
fore, of the highest importance that the 
people of our country be urged to approach 
the problem of peace machinery on the 
basis of the facts as to the operation of these 
mechanisms. Careful thought should be 
given to ways in which the United States 
can have the advantage of using such 
agencies, without making entangling alli- 
ances or sacrificing the American tradition. 

6. The United States is at present co- 
operating in many activities of the League 
of Nations, is a member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, is participating 
in an effort to control the traffic in nar- 
cotics, and is working with many other 
permanent agencies for the solution of prob- 
lems of common concern to the nations. 
Careful study should be given to the ad- 
vantage of larger association with the 
League of Nations, with the understanding 
that the United States will assume no obli- 
gation which might involve the use of 
armed force and that decision in this re- 
spect shall rest with the Government of the 
United States acting according to the Con- 
stitution. 

7. The United States should cooperate 
fully with other nations to promote dis- 
armament and to control and regulate the 
traffic by private manufacturers and ex- 
porters of implements of war. The pro- 
posal of the Secretary of the State of the 
United States, known as the Draft Treaty, 
should receive the support of all peace- 
loving people in the country. The control 
and regulation of such traffic and the elimi- 
nation of war profits by appropriate legisla- 
tion in this country should likewise receive 
the support of our people. 

8. Armament races by the nations of the 
world promote suspicion, jealousy and ani- 
-mosity, and lead to conflict among nations. 
All reasonable efforts should be made to 
limit military appropriations to an army 
and navy sufficient only for national de- 
fense and thus make unnecessary excessive 
appropriations for armies and navies with 
consequent burdens on the taxpayers. 

9. In the modern world isolation is im- 
possible as a permanent policy, and the 

(Continued on page 184) 








Secretary Hull Speaks to Youth 


at Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


(Having received the honorary degree LL.D., June 15, 1936, the Secretary of State spoke 
before the alumni of the University in the afternoon. His address follows.—Epi1ror.) 


I am happy to be with you today. On 
similar occasions in the past, William L. 
Marcy, Richard Olney, John Hay, and 
Charles Evans Hughes, four of my dis- 
tinguished predecessors in the office of 
which I am proud to be the present incum- 
bent—all of them your Alumni—were the 
recipients of the honor which you bestowed 
upon me this morning. I am deeply grate- 
ful to your Trustees for inducting me into 
the high company of those whom Brown 
University has chosen to favor with this 
mark of distinction. 

I should like to address the remarks 
which I am about to make particularly to 
the youth of our country, represented by 
your newest alumni, the class which has 
just been graduated from this great Uni- 
versity. You and thousands like you are 
entering upon a new stage of your life’s 
course. Your paths will diverge into vari- 
ous walks of endeavor. Your immediate 
preoccupations and interests will become 
diversified as you choose your particular 
avocations and determine to devote your 
effort to the particular pursuits of your 
choice. But whether your life work will 
lie in the field of business, or of public serv- 
ice, or of the various professions, there are 
some things that you will always have in 
common among yourselves and with the 
rest of your countrymen. Each of you will 
carry the responsibilities of citizenship in 
your country. As a component part of our 
nation, none of you will be able to escape a 
sense of vital relationship with other na- 
tions in a world that is constantly being 
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refashioned in a mould of growing inter- 
dependence and integration. 

We of the older generations will grad- 
ually share with your generation, and 
finally relinquish to you, the management 
of our country’s national and international 
affairs. You, in turn, will some day move 
into a similar relationship with your own 
children. All of us are the inheritors of 
the great things for which our country has 
stood, at home and abroad, since its be- 
ginnings. All of us are also the trustees 
of this precious heritage, which it is our 
manifest duty to pass on to our successors 
brighter rather than tarnished, made richer 
rather than poorer. Under a democracy 
as the form of government which it is our 
privilege and our blessing to enjoy in this 
country, each of us must individually bear 
his full share of responsibility for the kind 
of nation we are and the kind of world we 
live in. 

My own immediate preoccupation is 
with the foreign relations of our country. 
For that reason, it may be fitting for me 
to direct my thoughts today primarily to a 
contemplation of what is basic in that par- 
ticular aspect of our national life and to 
share with you what experience has taught 
me as to the part which each of us, individ- 
ually and collectively, must play in the 
exercise of that phase of our free citizen- 
ship. 

Dominant in the field of international 
relations, almost to the point of over- 
shadowing all other considerations, is the 
great problem of peace and war. Human 
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history has been a record of constantly 
shifting balance between the forces that 
make for peace and those that make for 
war, with now one, now the other tipping 
the scales. 

Out of the far reaches of the past there 
has come down to us the admonition, “In 
times of peace, prepare for war.” We of 
the modern world cannot accept this guid- 
ing rule in all its implications. It is true 
that war is still a part of our life and that 
circumstances may arise under which we 
may have to fight. So long as that remains 
true, common sense and prudence require 
each nation to be ready to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. But side by side with that, 
and as an even more sacred duty, each 
nation should seek, in time of peace, to 
arrange its own affairs and its relations 
with other nations in such a way as to make 
resort to war unnecessary and, when hu- 
manity has progressed far enough, utterly 
unthinkable. 

The grim counsel of the ancients is too 
deeply imbued with the inevitability of war. 
It lends to peace the aspect of a purely 
negative concept. It makes peace merely 
an interval between two succeeding con- 
flicts, characterized by an absence of war, 
yet constantly overshadowed by its im- 
pending doom. 

Peace, in a deep and broad sense, is not 
that. It is the indispensable foundation 
of human freedom and human progress. 
It is the framework within which alone the 
constructive genius of mankind can have 
unhampered scope to create an advancing 
civilization in terms of material comfort, 
cultural development, and spiritual hap- 
piness. 

War inevitably interrupts the march of 
human progress. The advance of civiliza- 
tion requires an interplay of free individual 
initiative and originality to provide the 
driving power, and an appropriate social 
organization to furnish, through the com- 
bined and cooperative effort of many in- 
dividuals, the necessary adequacy of re- 
sources. This advance is real when it 
creates new wealth by constantly expand- 
ing the productive equipment capable of 
supplying more and more abundantly our 
material needs, and when it multiplies 
those facilities which permit an enlarged 
and more widely diffused satisfaction of our 
cultural needs. War of necessity re-directs, 
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suddenly and brutally, the whole course of 
individual and collective effort. 

Under the pressure of its exigent inten- 
sity, war absorbs, for purposes of destruc- 
tion, a varying share of both existing and 
newly created wealth. It forces upon each 
country involved two sets of adjustments: 
from peaceful pursuits to an all-embracing 
mobilization for military conflict, and a 
subsequent demobilization to peaceful pur- 
suits. These processes use up precious 
energy and resources and thus serve to slow 
down the pace of human progress. They 
represent a set-back which must be over- 
come before the advance of our civilization 
can be resumed. 

War disrupts the operation of cultural 
facilities. It harnesses personal liberty to 
the chariot of its own grim purpose. It 
weakens the fiber of individuals and of 
nations. It leaves mankind poorer than it 
would have been, both materially and 
spiritually, and imposes upon the world, 
during the period that immediately suc- 
ceeds armed hostilities, the choice between 
permanent enfeeblement and a supremely 
difficult effort of physical and moral re- 
generation. 

The seeds of war are sown long before 
actual military operations begin. They lie 
and germinate in the frictions and con- 
flicts, real or imaginary, that constantly 
arise between the interests and aspirations 
of individual nations. The duty of states- 
manship is to reconcile these conflicts, to 
remove their causes, and thus to open wider 
and wider the horizons of human advance- 
ment. 

The supreme care of the statesman should 
be the well-being of the people. War exacts 
too high a price to be conducive to human 
welfare—a price which normal human in- 
tellect cannot possibly accept as justified 
by any achievement that can be secured 
through a deliberate resort to arms. That 
is why enlightened and responsible states- 
men of our days seek, in every way possible, 
to outlaw war as a means of national policy 
and to substitute for it the constructive 
processes of friendly conciliation and arbi- 
tration and fair adjudication of interna- 
tional disputes. 

War is sometimes described as the last 
resort of the statesman. I should rather 
say that recourse to war as a means of 
attaining the aims of national policy is an 
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unmistakable symbol of bankrupt states- 
manship. 

But the statesman is only an instrument 
of national action. The mainsprings of that 
action lie in the will of the people. This is 
true ultimately even under a dictatorship, 
when individuals or small groups tempo- 
rarily are able to assume autocratic control 
of the people’s destiny. It is true, imme- 
diately and in full measure, in a democracy. 

In the long run, statesmen can act only 
within the limits of the popular will, which 
finds its expression through the various 
agencies of public opinion. It is the trend 
of such opinion that determines funda- 
mentally the course of a nation’s policy. 
Well-informed public opinion, alert to the 
constructive needs and the best interests 
of the nation and the world, vigorous in the 
assertion of its demands, will inevitably 
encourage and compel statesmen to seek 
for the country friendly and mutually bene- 
ficial—rather than hostile and mutually 
harmful—relations with other countries. 
It will strengthen in the world the forces 
of peace and repel the forces of war. Ig- 
norant, indifferent and supine public opin- 
ion will leave the nation and the world at 
the mercy of blind chance or, worse still, 
of self-seeking adventurers, ready to sacri- 
fice the well-being of mankind to personal 
or group greed and advancement. 

Public opinion is the sum total of in- 
dividual views and convictions. The shap- 
ing of conditions which determine whether 
nations will be at peace or at war with each 
other—or, for that matter, the outcome of 
any issue, large or small—reaches back to 
the individuals who compose the national 
entities. If I were asked to express an 
opinion as to what will be the condition of 
affairs, in our country or anywhere else in 
the world, ten or twenty years from now, 
I should reply unhesitatingly that I would 
first have to know what the character and 
temper of individual men and women will 
be at that time. 

Learning is a great thing and a powerful 
determinant of human action. Knowledge 
of the essential facts, understanding of the 
motives of others, ability to distinguish be- 
tween immediate and long-range advan- 
tages, between broad and narrow interests 
—all these are fundamental to good human 
relations. 

But knowledge and understanding, how- 
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ever great and however widely diffused, are 
not enough. Human action is even more 
powerfully affected by those moral funda- 
mentals of good human relations which go 
into the making of character—honesty, 
toleration, respect for the pledged word, 
willingness to adjust differences on a mu- 
tually fair basis. The late Frederick Har- 
rison, a profound English philosopher, once 
addressed this moving challenge to his 
countrymen: 

“Nothing can save us but a high moral 
sense, a national creed of loyalty, discipline 
and unselfish devotion to duty—in a word, 
a more efficient religion.” 

His words ring just as true now, and his 
message is just as fitting in our country 
and in all other parts of the earth. 

The youth of our country are entering 
the world of action at a time when, as sel- 
dom before in the whole gamut of human 
history, these qualities of character are 
desperately needed. The cataclysmic war 
of two decades ago and its tragic long- 
drawn-out aftermath have reduced the 
standards of international morality to a 
low level. The predatory instinct of na- 
tional aggrandizement is again rampant 
and has already set armies marching in 
some parts of the earth. Solemn interna- 
tional agreements are being violated with a 
light heart. Apprehension, suspicion, and 
confusion rule the political relations among 
most nations. Search for narrowly exclu- 
sive advantage and utter disregard of the 
broad constructive principles of fair-deal- 
ing and of cooperative action to a great ex- 
tent dominate international economic rela- 
tions. In nearly every domain of life, hos- 
tility prevails over friendliness, and dis- 
trust over confidence and good faith. 

If the world is not to be plunged into 
another cataclysm, friendliness and confi- 
dence, fair dealing and good faith must tri- 
umph once more, in the relations among na- 
tions, over hostility and distrust and suspi- 
cion and greed. This cannot come to pass 
unless the spirit underlying national pol- 
icies undergoes a rebirth—unless individ- 
uals within nations, through their personal 
conduct, through their influence upon 
others, through their exercise of responsible 
citizenship, devote themselves to the cause 
of such rebirth. For, in the final analysis, 
no nation is better than the individuals who 
compose it. 
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To raise once more to their proper height 
the lowered standards of international mor- 
ality is a task that confronts your genera- 
tion and mine. I cannot believe that, 
stupendous and difficult though it be, this 
task is beyond our power. 

This country of ours was built by men of 
vision, of determination, of hardihood— 
men, eager and willing to grapple with the 
problems that confronted them on the basis 
of integrity, of vigorous initiative, of a pro- 
found sense of fairness and justice. They 
have carved a great and powerful nation 
out of the wilderness of a new world, a na- 
tion instinct with individual freedom, under 
the protection of the wisest constitutional 
charter ever devised by the mind of man. 
They made mistakes. They failed in some 
of their undertakings. But through pros- 
perity and adversity, they never faltered 
in their quest for human happiness. 

We are confronted today with new and 
grave political, social, and economic prob- 
lems that spring out of the growing com- 
plexities of modern civilization. We can 
solve these problems if we have the same 
moral fortitude, the same qualities of char- 
acter that our people invariably exhibited 
when crises arose in our national existence. 
We cannot, through supine moral deca- 
dence, let America decline from its spirit- 
ual and material greatness. It is within 
our power to will and to achieve for our 
nation a new advance toward the exalted 
goal of our forefathers’ unflinching en- 
deavor. 

More than that, by our example, by our 
determination to deal fairly and justly with 
everyone, we can exert a powerful influence 
in leading the distracted world of today 
toward a revitalization of basic moral and 
spiritual values which alone can appease its 
present turmoil and direct its energies 
away from suicidal strife toward creative 
peace. 

There can be no-worthier aim in our life, 
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no more exalted conception of civic duty, 
than to dedicate ourselves, with the fervor 
of a flaming crusade, to this quest for a 
better world. 

We who are active today in the affairs of 
our nation are striving, to the best of our 
ability, to be guided by this inspiring vision. 
May it shine ever brighter to the youth of 
our land! 

The alumni of this great University have 
been fortunate to have had the foundations 
of their citizenship laid within these walls. 
For almost 175 years this superb institu- 
tion of learning has been sending forth 
into the active ranks of our people men 
who have made their mark in every walk 
of life, who have done much to raise to 
ever loftier heights those ideas and ideals 
which have ennobled and perfected democ- 
racy within our land, and have made each 
of us ever more proud of the place which 
our country occupies in the family of na- 
tions. I need not attempt to name them. 
They are a part of our country’s history. 
Some of them are here today. I know that 
Brown’s latest graduates are going forth 
with the same faith, the same zeal, and the 
same determination. 

Despite the setbacks which it suffers 
from time to time, despite the threatening 
clouds that today overhang the interna- 
tional horizon, I firmly believe that human- 
ity is constantly going forward to higher 
and higher achievements in the onward 
march of its civilization. One cannot read 
history and not be inspired by the progress 
already attained over the ages. Nor can 
one fail to be strengthened in one’s faith 
and hope that new and greater achieve- 
ments lie ahead. Let me quote, in conclu- 
sion, these lines in which a poet has ex- 
pressed the final thought I wish to leave 
with you: 

“. . . I count him wise 
Who loves so well Man’s noble memories, 
He needs must love Man’s nobler hopes 
yet more.” 
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lose their heads. The drowning grasp 
at straws, those save themselves who can 
and the devil takes the hindmost. Some 
people are always facing crises, or believe 
themselves so to be, but when times are dif- 
ficult even the great majority of us often 
stampede into the belief that the world is 
breaking up and the only way to save our- 
selves is to resort to the extraordinary. We 
have done so in current years. 

Hard times are good times for those who 
feel a call to lead the people out of the eco- 
nomic wilderness. Leaders offer themselves, 
confident that they have the formulae which 
will solve the world’s ills, and for a time we 
follow them. They are folk of wide variety 
but fall into two not clearly defined camps. 

One is of those who have convinced them- 
selves that the old rules were all wrong or 
that conditions have changed so much that 
old rules no longer fit our needs. To them 
the only thing to do is to throw overboard 
all the familiar arrangements and start 
anew. The fact that bad times have come 
in a world organized on the ancient plan is 
conclusive condemnation of the old from its 
top to its bottom. Post hoc propter hoc. 

The other group looks back on the old 
times—the good old times—as the Golden 
Age. They have forgotten its trials, suffer- 
ings and inequities as we forget the mosqui- 
toes and burned bacon of our camping trips. 
For them, all that is needed is to get back 
to the days before experiments in so-called 
“social legislation” became the vogue. Such 
laws, they would have us believe, have inter- 
fered with “rugged individualism,” upset 
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the natural order of things and contributed 
to, if indeed they did not cause, the current 
distress. The thing to do is to turn back the 
clock. 

Most of us know when we stop to think 
that the extremists of both groups are false 
prophets; we know it instinctively. It is 
clear from previous experience in following 
people of the sort and from our own knowl- 
edge of things as they have been and from 
what we believe we know of things as they 
will be. We know that heaven cannot be 
won in a day and also that the old days 
were not better than those we recently en- 
joyed. Yet we let ourselves be carried along 
by leaders of both sorts for a time. We 
accept the punishments which come with 
following those who pursue the dawn of a 
new day or those who lead us backward to 
old times and old abuses. 

In the long run we come back to earth, 
repudiate both those who see only the dis- 
tant rosy horizon and those who decry all 
change. We seit ourselves to secure that 
slow but steady progress which is the basis 
of all true liberal thought and action. We 
become content again to strive for the sort 
of progress we knew in the “horse and buggy 
days” and echo the cry of a distracted Eng- 
lish king, “A horse! a horse! My kingdom 
for a horse!” 

The horse was slow but sure, he knew how 
to keep the road, he knew where he was 
going, he knew the way, he did not land us 
in the ditch, he got us home. He had horse 
sense. 

None of these things can be said of our 
extremist leaders. They would lead us in 
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variant ways. Too often, collectively and 
individually, on specific issues they face 
both ways like the Roman god Janus. They 
outdo that ancient deity. A god may face 
both ways at once but our leaders in crises 
are more ambitious—they often seek to go 
both ways at once. That makes for disaster 
for both them and us. 

The great task of the common people in 
times of crises is not to formulate the pol- 
icies which will lead them out of the wilder- 
ness but to review and judge the proposals 
of their leaders by the cold light of common 
sense. They may temporarily be led into 
futile, fantastic experiments but it is still 
true as it was a century ago that “you can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time.” Hard 
times do demand experiments and some of 
these prove sound and form the basis of per- 
manent policy. The rest keep the allegiance 
of only the “lunatic fringe.” In the long 
run the mass of the people forsake the illu- 
sions of both radicals and reactionaries. 
Their main job is to try to sift the good 
proposals from the bad and to speed the dis- 
card of the latter. That is the work we face 
in the years of “recovery” ahead of us. 

Let us look at some of the current phan- 
tasies at close hand—both those with which 
we in our own country are familiar, and 
those to which other peoples have committed 
themselves under the leadership of their 
“constituted authorities” whether these be 
what we have called “deliberative bodies” 
or executives who in these times of crisis 
have arrogated to themselves all “public 
powers.” Such effort at appraisal may help 
to show us where we stand, where the world 
stands, and what at least some of the first 
steps back toward more rational standards 
of public action should be. 

When we undertake such analysis for our 
own country we must discuss the cases 
which we face. We do it not because such 
and such a group is in power, but because 
the group in power is the one which now 
shapes our public policies. We can not 
know what would have been the wanderings 
of others if they had been in charge. We 
can only try to help bring back from the 
forest our own babes in the woods. 

We can not pass in review all the meas- 
ures proposed even in this our United 
States. All we can attempt is to point out 
some of the extreme measures to which we 
have been committed—examples of the sort 
of thing we must prune out of our public 
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programs to get them back nearer to the 
path of reality. They illustrate no failings 
of which any group or party has a monop- 
oly but the sort of thing to which human 
frailties commit us because human beings 
are the frail vessels that they are. 

In a class on “current events’ of which I 
was a member when a boy a project of a 
Townsend of the time was reported which 
planned the building of a wall along the 
Canadian border which should make the 
climate of North Dakota and Montana 
milder. It was to turn back the arctic blasts 
of winter. The belief that such a wall could 
do the work demanded of it was a good 
thing to make a class of ten year olds laugh. 

But a similar project in our own times 
took the fancy, not of little boys, but of 
grown men and governments. Our Con- 
gress appropriated money which our author- 
ities seriously proposed to use for a “shelter 
belt” of trees from north to south to stop 
the dust storms which threaten to destroy 
our western plains. Funds were appropri- 
ated, projects set up and money was spent— 
and work on such a fantasy stopped only a 
few short months ago. 

This though geographers tell us that if 
we had a globe representing the earth, some 
twenty feet in diameter, the depth of the 
tiniest pin scratch on its surface would be 
comparatively greater than the height of the 
highest mountains on this terrestrial sphere. 

What would our belt of trees think of us, 
if trees could think, as they held their green 
heads against the approaching storm and 
realized that we were expecting them to stop 
its progress? What will our children think 
when they read that we adopted this as a 
serious project and spent our money on it? 

Way back in the time of the world war we 
paid to Denmark $25,000,000 for three dry 
islands in the Caribbean Sea. They were 
inhabited by some 30,000 unprosperous 
West Indian negroes who eked out a living 
making sugar and West Indian rum. It was 
a bad enough bargain but the purchase, as 
Captain Henry would say, was “Only the 
beginning folks, only the beginning!” Since 
then we have subsidized the islands at the 
rate of about $400,000 per year. But that 
also is not the end. Shortly after the pur- 
chase we entered what one of our later presi- 
dents characterized as a noble experiment. 
The demon rum was to die. The result for 
the islands was disastrous. We deprived 
their inhabitants of one of their chief 
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sources of livelihood, and enjoyment. They 
could not make rum, sell it or enjoy it as 
they had before. Still later we have re- 
versed our action as to the rum trade and 
have set out on a general program of social 
reform. One of its features has been to help 
these Virgin Islanders. To that end we now 
give them $1,000,000 to set up a distillery 
through which they may make us ac- 
quainted with the rum which we formerly 
would not have, would not let them have, 
and which we had not ourselves known. 

We could go on almost indefinitely to cite 
vagaries to which we have committed our- 
selves in these confused times in which we 
live, some great, some small, some near at 
hand, some far away, some in themselves 
trivial and cheap, some running deep into 
the merits of great national programs. 

A few local examples from the middle 
west community from which I am writing 
indicate the lack of realism which accom- 
panies some of our efforts to cure our deep- 
lying distress. For two years our farmers 
have lacked help to put in and harvest their 
crops. Early in the period a member of 
our county board asked whether the local 
authorities could withhold “relief” from 
able-bodied men who refused farm work. 
The reply was in the negative. Only within 
a month has a contrary ruling been adopted. 

Farmers less than twenty miles from our 
state capital have had to call home their 
daughters from employment in the city to 
do the farm work because government 
camps less than an hour’s drive distant gave 
higher pay and shorter hours to farmer boys 
who would otherwise be in the market for 
jobs. They still do so. 

A year ago our government became en- 
thusiastic about taking the crookedness out 
of our little streams. Who would not sup- 
port a campaign against crookedness! Our 
meandering brooks should be made to set 
a good example. They must stay in the 
straight and narrow path. Money was spent 
to make them do so but already they have 
returned to the devious ways of their youth! 

Not all the projects which bear their own 
conviction on their faces can be reviewed. 
Great projects there have been for canals 
that will not be used, for power plants where 
there is no demand for power, and for sub- 
sidizing the building of ships for which there 
is no cargo. Small projects we have had to 
teach farmers’ wives how to make velvet 
flowers which have no utility and puppets 
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for shows which will not be given. The list 
might go on indefinitely. Some of these 
things are amusing, taken all together they 
are costly, but most are not serious in a rich 
country like ours which, it may be, can 
waste carelessly for a time and still not go to 
the dogs. 

We might go on to describe other vagaries 
which run deep into the merits of the major 
experiments into which we, like other na- 
tions of the world, have allowed ourselves 
to be drawn in these distressful years. We 
might consider the abandonment of the age- 
long belief that individuals and nations 
profit most by devoting themselves to pro- 
ducing the things that they can produce best 
and by buying from others what they can- 
not produce so well. That is the doctrine of 
“comparative costs” which economists for 
generations have told us was the “true re- 
ligion.” But now our own and other gov- 
ernments are carried away by the idea that 
everyone should aim to produce every- 
thing for himself. Can that be sound doc- 
trine? 

We might consider the abandonment of 
the belief that those who produce economic 
goods and produce as much as they can 
thereby serve themselves and the world. We 
are now told that the thing to do is to pro- 
duce less. Our agricultural colleges will now, 
it seems, reverse their efforts and teach us 
how to make one blade of grass grow where 
two grew before! High prices, not abun- 
dance, it appears should be our goal. 

We are to be paid, too, not only for what 
we produce or are to be allowed to produce 
but also for what we do not produce. It is 
a strange doctrine. On such a basis, if the 
students in our schools are to be credited at 
examination not only with what they put 
into their papers but also with what they do 
not put in, we may expect a rapid rise in 
our standards of scholarship! Yet identical] 
programs have the support of governments. 

We have been encouraged to go farther 
and to destroy what has been produced. 
Farmers have been encouraged to plough 
under cotton. It proved a difficult task, for 
the southern mule, trained for years to walk 
between the rows, could not believe the reins 
when his owner tried to make him walk 
upon the growing plants. It was all very 
confusing to his mulish brain as it must have 
been to the brain of the farmer who drove 
him to destruction. 

We have gone even farther, to kill off our 
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livestock. We executed in one year 6,360,- 
727 sows and pigs or over a tenth as many 
as there were in the United States on Jan- 
uary 1, 1933. It is still hard for us to accept 
the shamefaced apology that the economic 
value of the destroyed materials was not 
sacrificed because it “was turned into fer- 
tilizer.” 

These are examples from the experience 
of the United States, illustrations of what 
we do in times of crisis. But we are not the 
only ones who throw experience to the winds 
under the stress of difficult conditions. 
Other peoples all over the world have suf- 
fered from similar maladies or perhaps from 
the same malady in different forms. 

Spain puts pitch into all vegetable oils 
brought into the Republic to assure that no 
foreign product of the sort shall be used 
for human food and thus compete with her 
own Olive oils. 

Italy finds herself unable to give her peo- 
ple an acceptable standard of life so she 
embarks on a war of conquest to take over 
territory in which, it seems, the poorest 
Italian peasant would find only lands yield- 
ing a living much less satisfactory than he 
already finds at home. She forbids the 
emigration of Italians which would reduce 
the population pressure but gives prizes to 
those who by producing the largest families 
help to increase it. 

France espouses a national health cam- 
paign,—a worthy aim. As a part of it she 
decides to shut out American apples, which 
she has for years imported in large quan- 
tities. She has discovered that they carry 
poison! They are sprayed with arsenic 
when growing. It hides in the bud end of 
the apple where the rains do not reach it 
and where it is hard to remove. So importa- 
tion must be stopped to check this con- 
spiracy against the lives of Frenchmen! 
All this though the French courts have 
found that a person would have to eat three 
wagon loads of the deadly apples at one sit- 
ting before the arsenic could endanger his 
health. 

Germany under its far-seeing leader is 
aroused about the insidious influences which 
threaten her education. The minds of Ger- 
man youth must not be corrupted. In Amer- 
ica we have long been convinced that there 
can not be a difference between, let us say, 
Republican accounting and Democratic ac- 
counting. But a stricter standard, it ap- 
pears, is developing in Germany, for there 
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are now coming into being a German 
physics, a German mathematics and a Ger- 
man astronomy. 

Germans have long been admired for 
their attention to details, a characteristic 
not to be abandoned in these distressful 
times. Each branch of German trade must 
have special attention. Witness the Ger- 
man tariff adopted to apply to cheese made 
from the milk of red-haired cows which are 
habitually pastured for more than three 
months in the year at an altitude over 2,000 
feet above the sea! 

Even Great Britain after centuries of reli- 
ance upon other countries for her sugar sup- 
ply must now have home production and 
pays handsome bounties to those who will 
grow sugar beets among her fogs. 

European nations are not our only com- 
panions in efforts to produce everything 
for ourselves or not to produce or to destroy 
what has been produced. Brazil, the South 
American republic which in its continental 
area matches our own, has since 1931 been 
diligently destroying the yield of her great- 
est industry. Since 1931 she has set fire to 
over 35,000,000 bags of coffee, or more than 
enough to supply the world for a year and a 
half—a burnt offering on the altar of the 
new god Scarcity! 

Few of us realize the degree to which un- 
der the influence of hard times the peoples 
and governments of the world have sought 
to stifle production and trade in the major 
articles upon which the life of the world 
depends. We have programs of destruction 
or restraint affecting great staples such as 
wheat, corn, meat products, tropical fruits, 
sugar, coffee, cotton, rubber, copper and 
petroleum. Other projects affecting products 
less in the public eye, though essential in 
modern industry, seek to regulate marketing 
of tin, manganese, chrome and fertilizers. 
Still others touch a long line of specialty 
products. 

Truly this is a wonderful world in which 
we live! At the moment we seek to throw 
over what for thousands of years have been 
the basic principles upon which the eco- 
nomic life of the world has rested under 
an impulse which tells us that since times 
are bad all the foundations on which our 
life has been based are wrong. 

It is time we, the peoples of the world, set 
ourselves soberly to take account of stock. 
The foundations of our civilization cannot 
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all have been wrong or it could not have 
stood as long as it has. That some of the 
things we have believed may have been 
wrong or that they may now be wrong be- 
cause basic conditions have changed we are 
doubtless all agreed. As to what is right in 
public policy we may differ. It is often 
easier to know what we should not do than 
to know what we should do. 

But this at least is clear. One of the first 
duties of all forward looking people in all 
lands in the parlous times in which we live 
is to help eliminate the phantasies to which 
we and our leaders have given support. We 
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may agree on what is futile, fantastic and 
ridiculous even though we may not see eye 
to eye on the broad constructive program 
which our difficulties demand. Getting rid of 
our foibles and self-deceptions at least will 
be a good first step back toward the stand- 
ards of common sense. Let’s help cut out 
the vagaries in our public policies. Let us 
cut them off and get back to the realities on 
which there may be real clash of honest 
opinion. We do not want to return in all 
details to the horse and buggy days but we 
do want to keep the wheels of our wagon 
on the ground. Let us get back to earth! 





Sacrifice of Youth 
By ETHEL HARPOLE SHAW 


The stains and shadows overcasting earth 
Are stains of blood, and shadows crosses 


make. 


These stand for youths who ever since the 


birth 


Of man have paid their lives for hatred’s 


sake, 


A sacrifice for others’ hate and greed. 
The darkest shadow comes from that high 


cross 


Whereon the flower of youth once had to 


bleed. 





The rows and rows of others show the loss 

Of countless thousands who have had to 
fall, 

The victims of unnumbered wars’ grim 
waste. 

These might have reached the greatest 
heights of all, 

If life had not been ended in such haste. 

The world is shadowed, crying out in pain, 

And men are branded with the mark of 

Cain. 


Brigicz: 









A Reasonable Foreign Trade Policy 


By ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN 





(Mr. O’Brien, Chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Peace Society.—EpiTor.) 


‘¢ “NOME let us reason together,” is an ex- 

hortation of the Holy Scriptures. In 
the present condition of trade rivalries 
throughout the world, with tariffs, quotas, 
restrictions, export certificates, clearance 
agreements, and the score of devices by 
which the various countries of the world 
are seeing how near they can come to sell- 
ing everything and buying nothing from 
their neighbors, it behooves us to stop to 
consider where all this tendency leads, or 
where we may all be coming out. What 
could be a better admonition than the scrip- 
tural phrase I have already quoted 


I 


Five years ago this summer, I was in little 
Latvia, a country cut out of Russia, in the 
divisions following the World War, and set 
up in an independent national existence. Its 
chief city, Riga, is about the size of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, while the population 
of the whole country is only 2,000,000. 
Here is a land that illustrates that national 
self-sufficiency toward which so many 
Americans are bending their energies. It 
does so in a way that may well serve as an 
illustrative example. 

Orange juice: You cannot have it for 
breakfast at the hotel in Riga even though 
oranges are rottirig under the trees in Spain 
and Italy within easy reach by water-borne 
commerce. You must sip cranberry juice, 
because cranberries grow in great abundance 
in Latvia. With the enormous difficulty 
which Latvia finds in selling her butter any- 
where in the world, with which to create 
exchanges for the purchase of foreign ar- 
ticles, like oranges, she has felt it necessary 
to shut out every commodity for which she 
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can produce a substitute in her own coun- 
try. So oranges become nearly unpurchas- 
able. A banana costs 30 cents, and at the 
store where I inquired, I learned that while 
they did not keep them on hand, in spite of 
a picture of a bunch of bananas in the win- 
dow, they were willing to fill my order if I 
insisted on gratifying so exotic a taste. 
Automobiles: Latvia does not produce 
rubber or gasoline. She does raise hay, oats, 
and horses. She does not mine coal. She 
does grow wood. The result is that you will 
see horse-drawn drays with great loads of 
wood being wearily tugged through the 
streets at all hours of the day—for it is cold 
there. The tariff on automobiles when I 
was there was 100 per cent. But since then 
the restrictions have been materially in- 
creased by quota limitations, and in other 
ways. Latvia would like to sell us things, 
chiefly butter. But would we buy it? Obvi- 
ously not. Would England buy it? Only 
with great reluctance because of her impe- 
rial preference to her own Dominions and 
because of special commercial arrangements 
with Denmark. Would Germany buy it? 
She has too much difficulty in building up 
her exchanges now. So Germany uses sub- 
stitute fats of the oleomargarine order to 
save her the necessity of outside purchases. 
We have a surprising number of people 
in this country that want us to do the same 
thing. Have you read Samuel Crowther’s 
“America Self-Contained”? It sets forth 
the philosophy, or the possibility of a self- 
sustained America. And we could do aston- 
ishingly well at it. Arthur Brisbane, the 
famous Hearst columnist, has stated that if 
there were a Chinese wall a mile high around 
America, we should be surprised at how well 
we could get along. We could undoubtedly 
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raise our own sugar through the beet—at a 
considerably increased cost. We could 
probably develop a synthetic rubber, to less 
advantage than the natural product, to be 
sure. And we could gradually, although the 
strain at the start would be considerable, 
produce all our own newsprint paper, even 
that used by the great journalistic advocate 
of “Buy American.” Coffee: let us see, we 
might drink the cereal coffee of Michigan. 
We might stimulate coffee growing in 
Puerto Rico, even though that Island en- 
forces a tariff against South American cof- 
fee, because she herself produces it to so 
much poorer advantage. And still we could 
get along as a self-contained nation im- 
measurably better than Latvia does because 
we are so much larger and have so much 
more diverse resources. But would it be 
wise? The Democratic Governor of my 
own State of Massachusetts evidently 
thinks so, because in a recent speech in the 
Town Hall of New York, he said, in answer 
to a question from one of his audience, that 
he would rather have 2,000,000 bales of 
cotton which we annually sell to Japan 
dumped into the ocean than that we should 
accept into our country the manufactured 
articles which the Nipponese sold to us in 
payment therefor; and he told a distressing 
story of people who were thrown out of 
work in the old Bay State by reason of 
Japanese competition. He might have 
added that if we refused to sell Japan any- 
thing, we should be throwing a great many 
more people out of work in one state or 
another because Japan is the third largest 
purchaser of American goods, and while her 
purchases are primarily in raw cotton, 
roughly offsetting our purchases of raw silk 
from her, her purchases of fabricated goods 
from us equal, and often exceed, all we buy 
of corresponding articles from her. One 
thing is certain: If we stopped buying from 
other countries, we must in the long run stop 
selling. We cannot permanently drain the 
world of its gold; there would not be enough 
to go around. We cannot lend them money 
with which to buy of us, with the sus- 
tained expectation that they will be un- 
able to pay. We must in the long run take 
goods, as wisely selected as possible, of the 
things we do not raise primarily, and in 
other lines cautiously, I will grant; but we 
must keep alive our international trade, if 
we are to maintain the highest standards of 
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living and the greatest utilization of the 
good things of this world. 

After all that is the American distinction 
from the Latvian way. Do you realize that 
the thirteen states on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
under the old articles of Confederation, a 
century and a half ago, had tariffs against 
one another and were indeed bitter rivals? 
To put an end to it was one of the purposes 
of our Federal Constitution. Do you re- 
member old Adam Smith, a Scotch meta- 
physician of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, who wrote four great books? I 
always had much sympathy with Henry 
George, who, then speaking in Boston fifty 
years ago, was interrupted by somebody 
shouting: “Do you believe in Adam?” To 
this he replied with promptness: “Yes; in 
Adam Smith.” Now this man Adam Smith 
wrote one of his four books, called “The 
Wealth of Nations,” in 1776, the year of 
our Declaration of Independence, in which 
he advanced the theory that it was a good 
thing for people to exchange goods with 
one another, that we all profited by letting 
each person do what he could do best. He 
concluded that this was a good plan for na- 
tions, as well as for individuals. He did not 
favor the Latvia idea, then predominant in 
the world and known as the Mercantile Sys- 
tem. Well, his book was brought to this 
country in 1783, the year of the ending of 
the Revolution. It profoundly influenced 
the opinions of the authors of our Federal 
Constitution. They blocked out a nation in 
which there should be an absolutely free 
interchange of commodities, a nation that 
has grown until today it presents a greater 
trade area than the world which Adam 
Smith knew. In any one state we see indus- 
tries come and go. The number of cows in 
Massachusetts is steadily running down. 
We in Massachusetts get our milk from Ver- 
mont and our butter from Minnesota and 
our cheese from Wisconsin: but we sell 
those states something in return with the 
result that whereas we were the eighth state 
in population a century ago, we are the 
ninth state today with a very much larger 
number of states in the union, and yet we 
have seen our iron industry scattered, our 
textiles go in considerable degree to the 
south, our shoe business spread all over the 
country, and still we are on the map, and so 
are all the other states, in vindication of the 
great theory of Adam Smith, without which 
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our mass production would have been im- 
possible. It lies at the basis of the great 
automobile industry and of modern adver- 
tised commodities, made for mass consump- 
tion. 

II 


I am no doctrinaire. I realize the impor- 
tance of substantial protection to many of 
our great industries, but there is reason in 
all things, and let us have an eye out for the 
rule of reason. As we view the general pic- 
ture, there is a fundamental relation of 
trade to the world order that we ought to 
take into account. It was by no illogical 
accident that the same speech of Governor 
Curley of Massachusetts, which I just 
quoted, expressing great hostility to impor- 
tations from Japan, should have been fol- 
lowed by the prediction that Japan’s second 
great war would be with us; that she would 
have a war first with the Asiatic mainland 
and having worsted her enemies there 
would, with her third of our population and 
her tenth of our resources, provoke a war 
against us. It is by no accident that the 
chain of newspapers which are most active 
in promoting trade hostility between Japan 
and ourselves, should be the one most 
firmly committed to all possible steps for 
getting us into readiness for war with 
Japan, both spiritually and mechanically. 
The two things run together. The trade 
rivalry can be fanned into international 
strife. To avoid that, we should be bend- 
ing our energies. You have heard of the 
man who advertised himself “200 per cent 
American”? And when somebody asked 
what that meant, he answered that a person 
who was 100 per cent American hated the 
people of all other countries, but that he 
was 200 per cent American because he 
hated everybody. 

Now the debate on this tariff question has 
brought up a few specific points upon which 
I wish to say something. I find in many 
quarters great objections to our use of the 
most-favored-nation principle. 

People ask why, when the United States 
makes a tariff bargain with Belgium, let us 
say, granting that country concessions in 
her exports to us, we extend these to other 
countries under the “most-favored-nation” 
principles? Does this not neutralize, they 
ask, the advantage we give Belgium? Are 
we not giving away something for nothing? 
My answer is that we are not. In the 
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first place under that law the concessions 
we grant to one country in a trade agree- 
ment must be extended to all countries that 
do not discriminate against us. However, 
giving to other countries the concessions 
granted to Belgium does not neutralize the 
advantage given Belgium because those 
concessions are on commodities which are 
of particular interest to her. In general, the 
concessions granted in any trade agreement 
are those in which the other country is most 
interested. When we make an agreement 
with a foreign country it contains a proviso 
that if the foreign country grants to some 
other nation lower rates than those con- 
tained in our agreement, that these lower 
rates will automatically be extended to us. 

What would happen if we did not do this? 

Immediately that country might give a 
third country more favorable rates than it 
had already given us, and we would be left 
sitting out on a limb. As it is now, what- 
ever goes to the third country must come to 
us. In fact, if we fail to grant the conces- 
sions to any third countries which do not 
discriminate against us, we would be dis- 
criminating against those countries, which 
would be the surest way of provoking them 
into discriminating against our trade. 

Would it be practically possible for the 
United States to go over to discriminatory 
bargaining even if it were wise to do so? 

It would not. The United States is al- 
ready bound to extend most-favored-nation 
treatment to more than forty foreign na- 
tions. To change this situation immediately 
would not be possible, except in a few in- 
stances, and considerable friction and ill- 
feeling would be involved. 

How did we happen to become so exten- 
sively involved in most-favored-nation obli- 
gations? Who got us into it? 

Mr. Charles E. Hughes, now Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was responsible for its adoption in 
1923 when Secretary of State. His policy 
has since been followed by both Republican 
and Democratic administrations. More- 
over, although before that the United States 
was to some extent theoretically on the bi- 
lateral basis known as the conditional most- 
favored-nation policy and the efforts of the 
Government to assure equal treatment for 
its trade with foreign countries was some- 
what hampered by the conditional form of 
the most-favored-nation clause in a number 
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of its treaties, to all intents and purposes the 
practical aspects of the situation caused us 
generally to follow the non-discriminatory 
Policy. 

What reasons induced Secretary Hughes 
to go over to the unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation principle? 

It is especially important for us that our 
trade be handled with the widest possible 
measure of equality of treatment in foreign 
markets; that competition with the similar 
products from third countries be on a basis 
of equality and not restricted by special 
preferential duties in favor of any third 
country’s goods. It is important that we 
obtain the widest possible measure of un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treatment 
for our goods in foreign markets and we can 
only do so if we are prepared to grant un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treatment 
to the goods of the other countries. 

Has not this situation all been changed 
by our adopting a tariff bargaining system? 
And should we not denounce the most- 
favored-nation treaties just as soon as we 
can and get on to a bilateral bargaining 
basis? 

We should not. The plan is just as ad- 
vantageous to us now as it has been in the 
past. The greatest single concession which 
we gained in the Canadian agreement was 
the advantage which we derived when Can- 
ada extended to us most-favored-foreign- 
nation treatment. Previously many prod- 
ucts when imported from the United States 
paid higher duties than when imported from 
most other countries. 


III 


What is our basic relation to European 
trade? 

The United States has a favorable bal- 
ance with nearly all European countries. 
In recent years, because of currency diffi- 
culties and the widespread action taken by 
most countries to restrict their imports, 
there had been a strong tendency to insist 
that a country should not import more 
from some one other country than it exports 
to that same country. This has resulted in 
trade restrictions and arrangements which 
not only cut down the total trade but are 
particularly harmful to the trade of the 
United States because of our favorable bal- 
ance with most countries, particularly Euro- 
pean countries, and because where we have 
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unfavorable balances, that is, where we im- 
port more from some country that we export 
to it, our imports are mostly of those things 
we need and cannot produce adequately 
ourselves, like rubber and tin from the East 
Indies, and come from countries which we 
could not expect to buy an equal quantity of 
our goods. Without doubt, we have the 
most to gain from the general acceptance of 
the most-favored-nation principle. 

What are the results in good will of this 
policy? 

Incalculably large. An aggregation of 
discriminatory rates and conditions of trade 
produces endless friction, litigation and ill 
feeling. We get along much better by treat- 
ing everybody alike; so far as the other fel- 
low is willing to do the same thing. 

Then you have heard of manganese. 

Under our special trade agreement with 
Brazil cutting in two the duty on manga- 
nese, critics ask why do we give the same 
concession to the Soviet Union, which may 
well supply far more of it to us than does 
Brazil? 

The answer is that we produce only ten 
per cent of our domestic consumption of 
manganese. The tariff on it had an ad va- 
lorem equivalent of 117 per cent, practically 
all of which went into increased costs to the 
American consumer. Only nine states pro- 
duce manganese and the industry employed 
only 354 men. We ought to save the man- 
ganese we have against some future emer- 
gency, instead of promoting its feverish 
exploitation. 

But granted that we should make the con- 
cession to Brazil, why should we be doing it 
for the Soviet Union? 

For the simple reason that the generaliza- 
tion to the products of the Soviet Union of 
the import rates made applicable under 
trade agreements, including this concession 
granted to Brazil on manganese, is the result 
of an agreement which is of material benefit 
to our trade. Our agreement to apply these 
rates to the products of the Soviet Union 
was the result of the Soviet Government’s 
declaration of its intention to increase mate- 
rially its purchases in the United States. 

In regard to the inquiry widely made con- 
cerning the Brazilian agreement, the sugges- 
tion is often made that this gave us an 
opportunity to force Brazil to use her 
exchange surplus here, and that we missed 
a bet in not doing so. Let us see! In 
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accordance with assurances given to this 
Government at the time the agreement was 
signed, the Bank of Brazil undertakes to 
afford sufficient exchange to provide pay- 
ment as due for future imports from the 
United States and to make available an 
additional amount of exchange sufficient to 
liquidate gradually the now existing Ameri- 
can deferred commercial indebtedness. In 
addition, the Brazilian Government under- 
takes to accord most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in the provision of exchange made 
available for the transfer of profits and divi- 
dends. To have gone further than this 
would have involved a clearing agreement 
with that country. It would, by inference, 
involve clearing agreements with other 
countries with which the situation is the 
reverse as far as our trade balance is con- 
cerned. For example, we are having diffi- 
culty in consummating a trade agreement 
with Spain, because Spain believes that we 
should buy as much from her as we sell to 
her. We had a favorable trade balance with 
Spain last year of approximately 90,000,000 
pesetas. To comply with Spain’s request 
we would have to set up some form of Gov- 
ernment import agency to buy the addi- 
tional commodities from Spain that are not 
now purchased through the private channels 
of trade in order to make the trade even 
dollar for dollar both ways. 

We have recently been under pressure 
from Australia on the same grounds. Our 
trade balance was favorable to the extent of 
approximately $42,000,000 last year; and 
Australia thinks we should buy more of her 
products, though half of the products we 
now buy from Australia are on the free list. 
Here again, we should need a Government 
purchasing agency to buy Australian prod- 
ucts and such an agency would compete 
with the private sale of Australian products 
in this market. 

We feel, and our whole program is based 
on this principle, that the proper method is 
to lower the tariffs, and we are willing to do 
this with Spain and later with Australia 
when we make a trade agreement with 
them. But to go further and undertake a 
balancing of trade would be to accept a 
principle which we believe is not only inher- 
ently wrong, but which we are convinced 
would be to our own disadvantage. For one 
thing, the so-called balancing of trade which 
is ordinarily meant to mean the merchandise 
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items, is only one factor in the economic 
relations between countries. The so-called 
invisible items are of very great importance. 
Moreover, such canalizing of trade as would 
be necessary if the bilateral balancing prin- 
ciple were accepted has proved a leveller 
down of the volume of commodity exchange, 
rather than the general augmenting of it. 
We are trying to unshackle the extreme con- 
trols now existing in many parts of the 
world rather than to increase them. We 
would be increasing them if we were to fol- 
low the bilateral balancing principle which 
has not only been detrimental to trade, but, 
also, has intensified Government control and 
interference with private enterprise between 
countries. 


IV 


In this matter of international trade rela- 
tions I would recall something that occurred 
on the shores of the Atlantic nearly fifty 
years ago. On the day when I was grad- 
uated from Harvard College, President 
Eliot invited our class to breakfast. It 
was not much of a breakfast. That was not 
his long suit. But the words which he spoke 
to us seemed to be of the essence of the 
eternal truth. He told us that as we were 
going out into life we would go into highly 
diversified callings, occupations, political 
parties, religious denominations, and other 
groupings, but that in one respect we could 
remain united, because we could and should 
in each of these groups identify ourselves 
with its liberal and tolerant element. And 
this is why I like to present the view of 
international relations which is in keeping 
with the great revelation to mankind of 
Adam Smith, whose faith stands secure, hav- 
ing this seal, that the founders of our Fed- 
eral constitution embodied it in their basic 
structure and so committed the world’s 
greatest trade area to a liberal and tolerant 
trade theory. While I realize its inapplica- 
bility to world conditions as they are today, 
I do want our movements to be in the direc- 
tion of world sanity, and world reasonable- 
ness, and with an eye on the lights that lead 
unto the more abundant life, not only for 
our own people but for all the children of 
men, realizing that their welfare and their 
prosperity are closely intertwined with our 
own, and that we can best succeed by help- 
ing to build other people up, rather than by 
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pulling them down. The days of this igno- 
rance, let us hope, have passed. Let us 
commit ourselves to the more liberal prin- 
ciples. Let us remember what the great 
Abraham Lincoln said, whose classic memo- 
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rial in the shape of a Greek temple on the 
banks of the Potomac I can see from my 
office. He declared that right makes might, 
and in that faith called upon his fellow- 
countrymen to go forward. 





Auslanddeutschtum: A Problem of 


Collective Security 


By JOHN B. WOLF 


University of Missouri 


HE last few years have seen section 

after section of the Treaty of Versailles 
fall into discard. Germany today is no 
longer the disarmed, defenseless nation 
which M. Clemenceau wished to create; 
she has become a nation with a powerful 
army, a growing navy, and a large air fleet. 
Her wishes, ambitions, and demands can 
no longer be pushed aside on the assump- 
tion that she is not the political and mili- 
tary equal of the great powers. In the 
great game of high politics she has become 
a potentially valuable ally and a potentially 
dangerous enemy to her sister nations on 
the continent. The great question which 
faces Europe today is that of bringing Ger- 
many’s aims and ambitions into some sort 
of harmony with the aims and ambitions 
of the rest of Europe. If that can be 
done, it should be possible to build a sys- 
tem of collective security for Europe which 
would greatly lessen the danger of war; 
if it cannot be done, it is highly probable 
that Europe will revert to the pre-war sys- 
tem of power politics based on alliances, 
ententes, and agreements, and that world 
peace will lead the same precarious exist- 
ence that it did before 1914. 


I 


This observation should be manifest to 
any student of world politics; unfortu- 
nately the solution of the problem is not 
equally simple. Probably the most diffi- 





cult question which must be faced before 
collective security is possible is the gen- 
eral problem of boundary lines. The nine- 
teenth century has shown us that national- 
ism as a political force has tremendously 
accentuated the problem of boundaries. 
Irredentism is the political expression of 
nations dissatisfied with their geographical 
frontiers. The treaties of 1919-20 provided 
ample material for the creation of a Ger- 
mania irredenta, and this fact is today one 
of the greatest obstacles to world peace. 
In Germany the irredentist question is dis- 
cussed under the general heading of Grenz- 
und Auslanddeutschtum which might be 
defined as the problems, interests, hopes, 
fears, and ambitions of the German culture 
groups that live beyond the frontiers of the 
German Reich. Auslanddeutschtum is also 
concerned with the problems of Germany 
beyond the sea, but, in the post-war world, 
it has acquired a more specific meaning. 
At present the interest in Auslanddeutsch- 
tum does not seem to have the same fatal- 
istic, uncompromising aspect that was so 
characteristic of Italian and French ir- 
redentisms of the pre-war period; but, if 
German ambitions remain unsatisfied, this 
movement may well become the classic 
irredenta of the twentieth century. 

At the present moment, when the states- 
men of Europe are trying to build up a sys- 
tem of pacts which will guarantee the ter- 
ritorial status quo fixed by the treaties 
of 1919-20, it seems profitable to review 
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the problems which face their systems. In 
the opinion of the writer, the Awusland- 
deutschtum movement, which has its roots 
in pre-Hitler German political soil, is one 
of the greatest obstacles to collective 
security based on the status quo. It is 
much easier to point to the problems than 
it is to find the solutions, but, without an 
understanding of the problems, the solution 
can never be found. 


II 


The pre-war German empire was largely 
satisfied with its territorial boundaries in 
Europe; German statesmen and publicists 
took no end of pains to explain that Ger- 
many was a satiated state. The Bismarck- 
ian unification of the sixties and seventies, 
it is true, had left several million people 
of German blood and culture outside of the 
German empire, but most of these co- 
racials lived in the Dual Monarchy to the 
south with which the German empire was 
on excellent terms. The German element 
in Austria-Hungary, moreover, had an his- 
torical, traditional connection with the 
house of Hapsburg, and they enjoyed a 
proportional share in the direction and 
control of the state. There were, to be sure, 
groups in Germany that agitated for the 
completion of the unification of the Ger- 
man nation by the addition of the German 
Austrians, but this agitation fell on stony 
soil. Pre-war Germany was interested in 
the affairs of its nationals beyond the fron- 
tiers of the empire, but that interest took 
the form, characteristic of the age of im- 
perialism, of extending German economic 
interests in Turkey, South America, and 
elsewhere. Even the critics of the Ger- 
many that was seeking “a place in the 
sun” did not accuse her of irredentist am- 
bitions. Pre-war Germany often expressed 
a regret that her sons had to leave their 
native soil, and encouraged them to retain 
their German culture in the land of their 
adoption, but there was no hint that the 





*There is an extensive literature dealing with 
the problem of German cultural development be- 
yond the empire. Das Deutschtum im Ausland: 
eine systematische Zusammenstellung der im Ge- 
samtkatolog der preussischen wissenschaftlichen 
Bibliotheken verzeichneten Schriften 1900-1923 ed. 
by Christoph Weber, Berlin Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek, 1925. This catalogue lists the material 
to be found in the eleven most important German 
libraries. 
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Germans wished to lead a great crusade to 
bring the territory inhabited by Germans 
under the German flag.* 

Post-war Germany, however, is not sat- 
isfied with her position in Europe or in the 
world. Seventeen years after the treaty of 
Versailles, the German people feel that a 
revision of that treaty is their most im- 
portant political problem. Every German 
knows that this treaty deprived Germany 
of 70,585 sq. km. of her territory (an area 
greater than Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
burg) and, according to the last pre-war 
census, 6,475,000 citizens (a population 
greater than Sweden’s). Germans never 
tire of reiterating that they lost one-tenth 
of their population and one-eighth of their 
territory in Europe besides all of the co- 
lonial, financial, and other losses. But that 
is not all. The ceded territory was rich in 
mineral resources upon which the civiliza- 
tion of industrial Germany was built. 
Every German has an opportunity to know 
that the cession cost Germany 68.3% of 
her zinc, 26.5% of her lead, and 74.5% 
of her iron. Pre-war Germany was prac- 
tically self-sufficient in these important 
minerals, but post-war Germany must de- 
pend on imports for a large percentage of 
her total consumption of lead, iron, and 
zinc. This means an added burden to Ger- 
many’s export balance, and in a world of 
protective tariffs and nationalistic economic 
policies this burden has become difficult. 

The ceded territory also contained about 
14.2% of the total agricultural land of pre- 
war Germany, and, as the following table 
will show, this land was extremely im- 
portant in the foodstuff economy of the 
old empire. 


Percent of total 
production in 


Commodity ceded area 
Do ccakswkuenice nex 14.2 
a Rue Cate + 3 
Barley ..... Sere wake se 
i ae P Soe 
Potatoes ict acdn 20.9 
Sree 20.3 
Horses ..... eRe eee 
COE oc ockcses een tyes eae 13.1 
EE cde den bt -< ae 
Swine .. 14.0 


The Germans point out that the ceded ter- 
ritory contained only ten percent of the 
population of pre-war Germany, but that 
it produced between ten and twenty per- 
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cent of the basic foodstuffs. Even before 
the war Germany had to rely heavily on 
the outside world for food for her city and 
industrial population; the loss of these im- 
portant agricultural lands greatly accen- 
tuated the food problem. It means that 
Germany’s export balance is further embar- 
rassed by the necessity of importing larger 
amounts of foodstuffs. 

The Germans point out that the disloca- 
tion of internal markets, which was a di- 
rect result of the cessions, placed many 
industries and wholesale distributing cen- 
ters with their network of transportation 
and business services in a very critical posi- 
tion. The cessions to France and Belgium 
were serious to the whole economic complex 
of the Rhineland with which they had been 
closely connected. The same observation is 
true for the cessions in the East. German 
farmers depended upon the artificial fer- 
tilizers which were a by-product of the 
Lorraine iron industry; German merchants 
depended upon the markets of Posen, Al- 
sace, etc., aS an outlet for their goods; 
railroads, canals, banks, and insurance 
companies were built on the assumption 
that the territory was politically united; 
but after 1920 political and economic 
boundaries separated the territory. The 
Germans are probably not wrong when 
they insist that the boundary delineations 
of the Treaty of Versailles were a severe 
shock to the economic structure of the 
Reich. 

But economic difficulties are not alone 
sufficient to account for German dissatis- 
faction. ‘The same treaties which dealt 
so harshly with the Germans, blessed the 
ambitions of other national groups. The 
most extravagant dreams of Italians, Poles, 
Roumanians, and others were realized un- 
der the proposition that “all well-defined 
national elements shall be accorded the ut- 
most satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new or perpetu- 
ating old elements of discord and an- 
tagonism.” But German Austria was pre- 
vented from joining the German Reich, 
and millions of people of German blood 
and culture fell under the political power 
of other states. The doctrine of nationalism 
is too well grounded in the intellectual 
soil of Germany to expect the Reich Ger- 
mans to forget their co-racialists beyond 
their frontiers. German estimates hold 
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that, according to the last statistics, fifty- 
four percent (3,520,180 people) of the 
population in the ceded area were of Ger- 
man blood and culture. In addition to 
these, there were several million Germans 
in the old Hapsburg empire that were di- 
vided between the heirs of the Dual 
Monarchy. In the post-war world, despite 
minority treaties, many of these people 
have been under pressure to give up their 
German culture and adopt the language 
and customs of their neighbors. Naturally 
their complaints against these deracializing 
policies have found sympathetic ears in the 
Reich. Germans in Berlin or Stuttgart 
resent the oppression of Germans in the 
Tyrol, Posen, or Bukovina and do not 
hesitate to make their cause a German na- 
tional question. 

France could not forget Alsace-Lorraine, 
Italy could not renounce the Trentino, and 
Serbia could not give up the hope of be- 
coming the Piedmont of the South Slavs; 
it is highly probable that the Germans will 
not forget the millions of Germans beyond 
their frontiers, especially since they inhabit 
a territory which would greatly strengthen 
the power of the Reich. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find that Auslanddeutsch- 
tum has aroused considerable interest in 
Germany, and has become, in fact, the 
symbol of a great popular movement. 


III 


The world has long been aware of the 
tremendous energy with which the Ger- 
mans attacked the “war guilt clause” of 
the treaty of Versailles. Anyone familiar 
with the literature of the Kriegsschuldfrage 
might almost reach the conclusion that all 
the presses in Germany were at work to 
undermine that section of the treaty which 
placed the entire responsibility for the 
war upon Germany. Although it has not 
been called so forcibly to the attention of 
American students, the problem of Aus- 
landdeutschtum has probably received as 
much if not more attention than the war 
guilt question. The last sixteen years have 
seen a continuous flow of printed material 
treating the problems of Germany’s fron- 
tiers and German cultural groups beyond 
the frontiers from every conceivable angle. 

The presentation of the case of Ausland- 
deutschtum, however, has not been allowed 
to fall, willy-nilly, into the hands of un- 
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organized publicists. The Germans, char- 
acteristically enough, have attacked the 
problem in a thorough and systematic man- 
ner. Institutes, libraries, and popular so- 
cieties have sprung up all over Germany to 
keep the question before the public eye.* 
Some of them have the patronage of gov- 
ernment, others are the result of popular 
enthusiasm, but all of them are untiring in 
their efforts to present the problem. It 
would be fruitless to attempt to catalog all 
of the institutions which are interested in 
the question, but it does seem profitable 
to call attention to some of them. 

The Deutsches Ausland Institut, Stutt- 
gart, which, before the war, collected in- 
formation about German language islands 
in Southeastern Europe and German emi- 
grants in foreign lands, has come to center 
much of its attention on the problems of 
Germans living just beyond the borders of 
the Reich. The Weltkriegsbiicherei, also 
in Stuttgart, is developing a great war 
museum and a library on the war and its 
after-effects. Among other things, it pub- 
lishes a bibliographical quarterly in which 
considerable attention has been given to 
the problem of Auslanddeutschtum. The 
work of the Ellsass-Lothringischen Institut 
at Frankfort a. M., the Jmstitut fiir For- 
schung des deutschen Volkstums in Siiden 
und Siidosten at Munich, and the Jnstitut 
fiir Grenz—und Auslandstudium provides 
examples of the institutionalized collection 
and research which is being done in con- 
temporary Germany on the Ausland- 
deutschtum problem. 

In 1934 Reichminister Karl Alexander 
von Miiller defined the objective of the 
Institute for research on German problems 
in the south and southeast as follows: the 
task of the institute is to “deepen and in- 
flame the German popular consciousness, 
to drive home to the Reich Germans the 
needs and the dangers of border and for- 
eign (Ausland) German culture groups, 
and to strengthen the conviction of our 
struggling co-racials that a brave and great 
people stand behind them.” This state- 
ment seems rather inflammatory, but it 





* The writer wishes to express his appreciation to 
several of these institutes for their bibliographical 
assistance to his study of Auslanddeutschtum. Their 
cooperation is invaluable for a systematic un- 
derstanding of the German presentation of the 
problem. 
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should be remembered that much of the 
work of these institutes is not mere chau- 
vinistic propaganda. Anyone familiar with 
the work of the institute for research on 
Saar problems is aware that much careful 
scholarly research went hand in hand with 
the political statement of the problem. 
When the Germans proclaimed Deutsch 
ist die Saar, they had a most minute his- 
torical, sociological, economic study of the 
region with which to back up their con- 
tention.* To be sure most of the other 
border problems are not as clear-cut as the 
Saar question was, but they are being 
studied carefully as the Saar question was 
studied. 

The German universities, too, have 
mobilized their facilities for studying the 
problem. For example, the Arbeitsausch- 
luss zur Forderung des Auslandstudiums 
at the Albertus University of Kénigsburg 
has published a number of studies on the 
Baltic. The Technische Hochschule at 
Stuttgart has published studies on Poland. 
The problems of Auslanddeutschtum may 
well come to vie with pre-war diplomacy 
as a subject for German Ph.D. disserta- 
tions. 

There are also several popular societies 
or leagues which have for their goal the 
protection and encouragement of German 
cultural groups beyond the frontier. The 
Verein fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland 
which before the war was primarily inter- 
ested in German schools outside of Ger- 
many has developed wider interests in the 
post-war Awuslanddeutschtumfrage. The 
Deutsche Schutzbund is another society 
which has sponsored the publication of a 
mass of material on the problem, and 
stands ready to mobilize public opinion in 
favor of oppressed or struggling German 
minorities. The Volksbund fiir Deutsch- 
tum im Ausland has assumed the task “of 
making the fate of our fellow Germans be- 
yond the frontiers the common good of 
the entire German people, indeed, of mak- 
ing it the heart-felt care of every German.” 
This aim is to be accomplished by giving 
the German people “a thorough knowledge 





* The reader has only to be referred to the Saar- 
Atlas, edited by H. Overbeck and G. W. Sante, 
Justus Perthes, Gotha, 1934, and the handbook, 
Die Grundlagen Des Saarrampfes, edited by 
A. Grabowsky and G. W. Sante, Heymanns, Berlin, 
1935. 
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and understanding of the particular prob- 
lems of the German groups in foreign lands. 
. . . In each place the problem is differ- 
ent. All, however, feel themselves closely 
bound with the motherland and her spirit- 
ual currents.” 

Naturally a movement as popular as 
this one has also attracted the attention of 
students and publicists not directly con- 
nected with any of the institutions. With 
the typical German penchant for series 
publications the Gunther Wolff publishing 
house, for example, has employed Dr. Vik- 
tor Kauder to edit four series of books 
dealing with different phases of the Polish- 
German frontier question.* These four 
series contain already over twenty volumes, 
and future publications are announced. 
This literature is by no means all emotional 
propaganda. Dr. Kurt Liick’s Deutsche 
Aufbaukrafte in der Entwicklung-Polens, 
for example, is a careful, scholarly analysis 
of German colonization in Poland since the 
Middle Ages. The mass of evidence which 
Dr. Liick has assembled from the munici- 
pal and state archives of Poland and Ger- 
many is imposing, to say the least. His 
thesis is comparatively simple: German 
culture groups have contributed greatly to 
the cultural development of Poland be- 
cause they enjoyed cultural autonomy; if 
they are allowed that same cultural au- 
tonomy in the future, they will continue to 
render great service to Polish culture by 
bringing it in contact with the (superior) 
German culture. To prove this thesis, Dr. 
Liick has given us a book of 676 pages. 
Not all of the publications, however, are 
as scholarly as this one. The Edwin Runge 
press, for example, publishes a series called 
Grenzkampf{ Schriften which are frankly 
inflammatory. It is interesting to note that 
this series also serves to advertise the prod- 
ucts of the people who live on the German 
side of the troubled frontier. One of them 
on the Bavarian East Mark urges its 
readers to visit the East Mark and buy 
products there. Another on the Saxon bor- 
der lists the products of Saxony with the 
hint that, if Saxony is to remain German, 
Saxon industries must prosper. These are 
only a few examples of the non-institution- 
alized publications on the problem of Aus- 





* Ostdeutsche Forschlungen (3 vols.), Deutsche 
Gaue im Osten (7 vols.) , Ostdeutsche Heimatbiicher 
(10 vols.) , Ostschlesiens Heimathefte (4 vols.). 
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landdeutschtum. Hundreds of other Ger- 
man presses are also printing material of 
one kind or another which bears on the 
question. 

Another type of literature which has had 
considerable popularity might be classed as 
autobiographical material. Books like Pas- 
tor Georg Horstmann’s Erinnerungen aus 
verlorenem land, in which a pastor who 
himself was born in north Schleswig, tells 
about the sorrow he experienced over the 
cession. Edward Freiherr von Stackelberg- 
Sutlin in his Ein Leben im baltischen 
Kampf tells of the life of the Baltic Ger- 
mans from 1867 to the formation of the 
new Baltic states. The book fairly bristles 
with nostalgia for the times when the Ger- 
mans Balts controlled the land. Books of 
this sort, when added to the vigorous po- 
litical and historical writing, cannct but 
produce a strong impression on a people 
who are predisposed to dissatisfaction with 
the status quo. 

The Auslanddeutschtum movement has 
also produced its literary sagas. The novel- 
ist is not held to any specific statement of 
facts, and consequently his discussion can 
find a freer play on the emotions of his 
reader. Most of these Grenz-Roman deal 
with the life and problems of Germans in 
the troubled areas during and immediately 
after the war. Frederick Lienhard in his 
Westmark invaded the problem of the Ger- 
mans in Alsace; he depicts their suffering 
and advocates their return to the Reich 
rather than autonomy of independence. 
The Polish annexations seems to have 
called forth a large number of novels and 
several books of poetry. Robert Kurpin 
(Der Mutter Blut and Das Schafott) ac- 
cuses the Poles of deep-laid plans which 
antedated the war; under the mantle of 
harmless cultural activities, he points out, 
they prepared the ground for the rape 
of German territory which occurred in 
1919. Alfred Katschinski (Der Grenzwolf) 
tells of the “unbearable problems which 
the new borderline has created for the 
Germans who happen to live beyond the 
frontier.” Friede Henriette Kraze (Land 
im Schatten) tells of the struggles of a re- 
turning frontline soldier and his battle to 
retain his lands against Polish imperialism. 
She spends considerable time in recounting 
the terrible plight of the Germans who live 
under Polish authority. 
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Another group of novels deals with the 
problems of Germans of the old Danube 
Monarchy. Hans Watzlik (O Béhmen), 
Rudolf Hass (Heimat in Ketten), and Rob- 
ert Hohlbaum (Grenzland) are three of the 
novelists who have dealt with the problems 
in Czechoslovakia. Their theme is the con- 
flict between Czech and German, and the 
Germans’ desire to join their lands with the 
Reich. In Haas’ novel the son of the leader 
of the German party falls victim to Czech 
tyranny, but he does not lose his German 
ideals even though he becomes a martyr. 
Robert Hohlbaum has also written a novel 
about the problem of the Germans in the 
Tyrol (Die Paradies und die Schlange) in 
which Mussolini’s nationalistic policy is 
treated rather abusively. Albert Trentini 
(Die Deutsche Braut) bases his Tyrolese 
novel on the conflicts of a German woman 
who, before the war, married an Italian, 
and in the post-war world finds her position 
very difficult. Probably the best of the 
novels which deal with the general prob- 
lem is Hans Grimm’s Volk ohne Raum. In 
his title, Grimm has struck one of the key- 
notes of the Auslanddeutschtum movement 
(A People without Space); in his book he 
uses one of Germany’s old colonies as a 
stage for his philosophical speculations. 

Many, indeed probably most, of these 
novels are spurious as literature, but this 
fact does not detract from their importance 
as propaganda vehicles. Duranty tells us 
that a member of the French intelligence 
staff said of Alphonse Daudet’s The Last 
Lesson, “The best propaganda ever writ- 
ten!” It is not unlikely that one or more 
of these novels could become the classics of 
German irredentism. 

In the Auslanddeutschtum question, then, 
we find that we are dealing with a broad 
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popular movement which finds deep re- 
sponse in the German nation. The serious 
scholar, the publicist, the propagandist and 
the creative writer are working shoulder to 
shoulder to bring the problems of German 
cultural groups beyond the frontier to the 
attention of Germany and the world. In- 
stitutes, libraries, and popular leagues have 
institutionalized the movement to guaran- 
tee it stability, purposive direction and per- 
manence. The German nationals living be- 
yond the frontiers of the Reich are assured 
that their co-racials have a deep interest in 
their struggle to retain their German culture. 
And behind it all, there stands the tacit 
assumption that in another day of reckon- 
ing, German nationalism will fare better 
than it did in 1919. 


IV 


The question of permanent collective 
security seems, to the writer at least, to 
hinge in no small degree on some solution 
of the question of unsatisfied German na- 
tionalism. If Germany can find satisfac- 
tion for her national ambitions, it is pos- 
sible that the Awuslanddeutschtum move- 
ment might well revert to the same harm- 
less interest in schools, etc., that was char- 
acteristic of pre-war German Auslanddeut- 
schtum interest. If, on the other hand, it 
is impossible to satisfy Germany’s ambi- 
tions and this interest in Auslanddeut- 
schtum continues to grow unabated, it is 
highly probable that the movement will de- 
velop into the classic irredenta of the twenti- 
eth century. The hopes for collective se- 
curity, in that case, must be given up. The 
example of France, unreconciled to the 
treaty of 1871, finally dictating terms at 
Versailles is an objective lesson to the world 
of the power behind popular irredentism. 











N HIS first interview with the Governor 
of St. Helena, Napoleon said with em- 
phasis: “Egypt is the most important coun- 
try in the world.” * Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why in 1875, Disraeli bought for 
£3,680,000 the Khedive’s shares in the Suez 
Canal Company, thereby displaying one of 
the outstanding traits of his race, and draw- 
ing England into most active interest in the 
affairs of Northeastern Africa.” 


I 


Scarcely had the dual control of England 
and France over the Suez Canal and Egypt 
been instituted when complications arose. 
The Khedive was an ordinary spendthrift, 
and the almost four million pounds received 
from England from the sale of the Canal 
shares was soon wasted. Khedive Ismail, 
through Nubar Pasha, an Armenian in his 
employ who pocketed a large share for him- 
self, had borrowed, at a high rate of interest, 
from citizens of European countries to such 
an extent that the House of Rothschild, fear- 
ing for their money, appealed to England 
and France. Because neither made a prompt 
move to come to their aid, the Rothschilds 
took their case to Bismarck, who threatened 
to intervene if England and France did not.* 
It was Bismarck’s policy at this time to keep 
England and Russia from coming to blows 
over the Near East. It was well known to 
Bismarck that the road to India would, in 
British eyes, become insecure if Russia 
should take possession of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, and he hoped that 
control in Egypt would reconcile England 
to Russia’s occupation of Constantinople. 
He therefore urged England to seek undis- 
puted control of the Suez Canal and Egypt 
and thus assure the peace of Europe at the 
expense of Turkey.* 


* Rose, Life of Napoleon, I, 36. 

? Parker Thomas Moon, Imperialism and World 
Politics, 36, 37-224 (New York, 1926). 

*W. S. Blunt, Secret History of English Occupa- 
tion of Egypt (New York, 1922). 

* Die Grosse Politik, 11, 105, No. 263; and II, 69, 
No. 250 (Berlin (1871-1914) 1922-26). 
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To adjust the question of debts the 
Khedive was induced to create by royal 
decree a “Commission of Debt,” whose 
business it was to control the collection of 
taxes and expenditures of moneys applied to 
the National debt. Originally this Com- 
mission consisted of one representative each 
from Austria, England, France and Italy, 
to which were added two others, a German 
and a Russian.® 

In spite of this Commission, however, the 
Khedive developed such a critical state of 
affairs that at the suggestion of England, 
Germany and France, the Sultan deposed 
Ismail and appointed his son Viceroy. 

France refusing to join with England in 
suppressing a mutiny of the Arabi, England 
took her first step in acting alone by bom- 
barding Alexandria and landing troops, July 
1882, under Lord Wolesley. The matter 
then became a live international question 
and remained one of the principal bones of 
contention between France and England 
from that time down to the final settlement 
of their difficulties in 1904. 

France frequently tried to bring pressure 
to bear on England to set a definite date for 
withdrawal; but Germany stood back of 
England, until! finally England secured a 
free hand in Egypt. Granville expressed 
England’s appreciation for Germany’s good 
will; but the Kaiser probably stated Ger- 
many’s real attitude in the whole Egyptian 
question when he wrote in the margin of the 
document, “We did not withdraw our ships 
out of good will, but in order to avoid be- 
coming involved in any hostile action, and 
in order to leave England alone to bear the 
consequences of her faulty policy.” 

It was the hope and belief among German 
diplomats that England and France should 
be left alone to intervene in Egypt, feeling 
sure, should they do so, there must soon fol- 





® Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, I, 12; and II, 304 
(New York, 1908). 

* John Morley, Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 
III, 78 (New York, 1911). 
™ Die Grosse Politik, IV, 47, No. 735. 
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low increased tension between those two 
countries.*® 

The price for this apparently friendly 
German attitude toward England was to be 
paid later. Bismarck expected to collect by 
Great Britain’s acquiescence in German 
Colonial expansion. While Germany had 
no political interests in Egypt, she did have 
Colonial ambitions elsewhere. 


II 


England was now firmly intrenched in 
Egypt. While she tried to convey the im- 
pression that her occupation was only tem- 
porary, she showed no signs of withdrawal; 
nor indeed could she withdraw.’° 

Having Egypt, England naturally wished 
to control the sources of Egypt’s life—the 
water supply. These sources are to be found 
in the mountains of Ethiopia, and the mo- 
ment England became the protector of 
Egypt she sought to control the Nile Valley 
and to watch with jealous eye any other 
European powers which sought concessions 
or exercised privileges that might possibly 
interfere with the free flow of the waters of 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara."* 

Lord Cromer’s report to the British Gov- 
ernment discouraged the idea of attempting 
any control of the White Nile because little 
benefit could come from such efforts. He 
declared the Blue Nile to be much better 
suited for the purpose as it traversed fer- 
tile plains, easy to be irrigated. Lord Cromer 
pointed out that all a rival power need do 
in order to transform the beneficent Nile, 
which has created Egypt, into a destructive 
flood, would be simply to make a breach in 
the barrier of rock at its source.'* 

To prove that the ancients had recognized 
this possibility, one need only to understand 
the meaning of the Ethiopian “Feast of the 
Cross.” This festival celebrates the return, 
by the Egyptians, of the “true Cross” to 
Ethiopia, to repay the Ethiopians for their 
assurance that they would never divert the 
‘waters of Lake Tana. But this “true Cross” 
legend did not apply to outside civilized 


® Die Grosse Politik, IV, 30, No. 725. 

° German Diplomatic Documents, I, 169. 

* Die Grosse Politik, IV, 34, No. 728 (Berlin 
(1871-1914) 1922-1926). 

™A.S. White, The Expansion of Egypt, 29 (Lon- 
don, 1899). 

* Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, Il, 458-465 (New 
York, 1908) ; Parliamentary Papers, XCI, Egypt, 
No. 2 (1901). 
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European nations which might be seeking 
colonial possessions in Africa, or a protecto- 
rate over the Ethiopians, thus endangering 
Egypt. To maintain the friendship of such 
European powers became at once a most im- 
portant consideration in English policy.'* 

Germany accepted England’s suggestion 
that they confer with a view of delimiting 
their respective spheres of influence in the 
whole of Africa. Accordingly, representa- 
tives of both countries met in Berlin and 
succeeded in completing an agreement, July 
1, 1890.** 

It is from this treaty that Germany se- 
cured the long coveted island of Heligo— 
land valued as an outpost sentinel upon ap- 
proaches to the Kiel Canal—in exchange 
for permitting the British a free hand in 
large stretches of African territory. In this 
treaty Germany and England provided for 
Italy’s protectorate over Ethiopia.*® Then, 
too, the document formed the basis of Ger- 
man support for British contentions in most 
of the Anglo-French disputes in the Nile 
Basin. 

Since England was now in control of 
Egypt, it mattered not whether the South- 
ern border of Egypt was at the Tropic of 
Cancer or the Equator. In either case Eng- 
land could now lay claim to the whole Nile 
Valley, confident of German support. 


III 


France smarted under the sting of self- 
reproach for having so ingloriously with- 
drawn from Egypt, thus allowing England 
to appropriate that rich country, called by 
their own Napoleon the most valuable on 
earth.’® 

From the French point-of-view there was 
much yet to be done to avoid complete 
paralysis. Near the close of 1895 the French 
planned the Marchand Mission, and upon 
strong advice, after two months of study, 
they ordered Marchand from the West 
Coast of Africa to Fashoda on the Nile.’* 

Marchand, on arriving at Fashoda, 


* Sir Edward Hertslet, Map of Africa by Treaty, 
Third Edition, II, 628, No. 181 (London, 1909). 

* Hertslet, Map of Africa by Treaty, Third Edi- 
tion, III, 899-906 (London, 1909). 

%* See Article I, Section 2, of the Treaty, and also 
Article XII of the Treaty. 

* Rose, Life of Napoleon, IX, 356. 

7 Ward and Gooch, Cambridge History of Brit- 
ish Foreign Policy, 251. 1783-1919, Cambridge, 
England. 
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hoisted the French flag and claimed the ter- 
ritory in the name of France. England, on 
hearing of Marchand’s occupation, imme- 
diately sent Sir Herbert Kitchener to protest 
French occupation of Fashoda. Kitchener, 
with rare diplomacy, instead of insisting 
that the French flag should come down and 
the English flag be hoisted in its place, asked 
the Frenchman, “Do I understand that you 
are authorized by the French Government 
to resist Egypt’s raising of her flag and re- 
asserting her authority in her former pos- 
session—Fashoda?” Marchand hesitated, 
but replied that he could not resist the rais- 
ing of the Egyptian flag.** 

The hoisting of the Egyptian flag saved 
Marchand’s face and permitted both to pre- 
tend that they had upheld the honor of their 
countries. Kitchener, after this incident at 
Fashoda, left the gunboat in command of 
Major Jackson to look after British inter- 
ests there, and proceeded south to Sobat.’® 

Marchand returned to France by way of 
Ethiopia and thus avoided having to ac- 
knowledge English claims upon any par- 
ticular point in the Bahrel-Ghazel.*° 

After this Kitchener returned north, and 
the matter became a diplomatic battle back 
in Europe between France and England. 
Kitchener’s arrival at Fashoda caused the 
British Ambassador at Paris to request an 
interview with Delcassé, who repeated that 
he had no knowledge of the position of Mar- 
chand, though Germany knew of his arrival 
and the English papers carried headlines 
about his arrival for several days. But he 
added, “Suppose he is at Fashoda—is Eng- 
land going to say he has no right to be 
there?” Monson replied that that was just 
what England expected to say. England 
had a new and stronger argument now than 
she had had in 1895 and again in 1897. 
Monson claimed that all the territory and 
rights formerly held by the Khalifa now 
fell to England and Egypt by right of con- 
quest. Monson pointed out to Delcassé that 
England never would consent to compromise 
on this point. Delcassé replied that in ad- 
vancing to the Nile, France was only imitat- 


% Parliamentary Papers, CXII, (1899) Egypt 3, 
pp. 2-4 (Kitchener’s Report to Lord Cromer). 
” Parliamentary Papers, CXII, (1899) Egypt 2, 


p. 6. 
” British Documents, I, 129, No. 154 (London, 
1926). 
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ing England, and that France did not seek 
a quarrel. Frank discussion of the matter 
would no doubt bring about a satisfactory 
settlement of the question.?’ 


IV 


To bring about friendly relations between 
England and France was no easy task. His- 
torically France and England were enemies. 
During the Egyptian controversy and the 
struggle for the upper Nile Valley many in 
France were willing to forget their differ- 
ences with Germany, and even the govern- 
ment had made friendly gestures in that di- 
rection in order to secure Germany’s aid in 
an anti-British policy.*? 

However, with the removal of Hanotaux 
from the French Foreign Office and the ac- 
cession of Delcassé, a very able diplomat, 
to this office, matters changed rapidly. 
France dropped her efforts with Germany 
and devoted her whole attention to England, 
to which courtship England responded.”* 

Through the efforts of Delcassé in the 
French Foreign Office, Paul Cambon, the 
French Representative in London, and Lord 
Lansdown, the British Foreign Minister, a 
general understanding of all their differ- 
ences was arrived at in 1904 and a treaty 
was signed in April of that year which pro- 
vided for the settlement of the problems in 
Africa in particular.** 

One of the most important problems dealt 
with the affairs of Egypt and Morocco. The 
duty of dealing with Morocco naturally de- 
volved on France. What, therefore, could 
be more natural than to barter British sup- 
port in Morocco for French support in 
Egypt. France recognized the position of 
Great Britain in Egypt, and Great Britain 
acknowledged the special interests of France 
in Morocco. The civilized world—whose 
principal interest is the maintenance of 
peace—gained by the re-establishment of 
friendly relations between two of the most 
important members of the European fam- 
ily.”° 


“Jean Darcy, Algiers to Fashoda, 1830-98, (Paris, 
1904). 

= German Diplomatic Documenis, II, 315. 

*Sir Thomas Barclay, Thirty Years Anglo- 
French Reminiscences, 1876-1906, (London, 1914). 

* Parliamentary Papers, Treaty Series No. 5 
(C-2383), Accounts and Papers, Vol. C III. 

*Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, II, 391-393 
(New York, 1908). 
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V 


Egypt in the Twentieth Century showed 
marked improvement and modern prosper- 
ity, in spite of various troubles. The Insti- 
tution of Slavery was abolished, the Corvée 
Law, and the “Curbash.” Among her ac- 
complishments were a number of irrigation 
projects. European capital increased with 
the signing of the Anglo-French Agreement 
in 1904, and with similar declarations and 
engagements made by Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and the Khedival decree which with 
the consent of the powers came into opera- 
tion January 1, 1905. “Britain was the pro- 
tecting power in Egypt—recognized by 
European Powers.” The Debt Commission 
in Egypt was wiped out. Religious troubles 
broke out in 1906 to disturb the peace. 
Egypt, wanting self-government at once, 
tried to create religious feeling against the 
Christians in Egypt and Europeans at large 
—which resulted in the “Denshawai” inci- 
dent. The “Taba” incident started a quar- 
rel between the Sultan of Turkey and Eng- 
land over jurisdiction in the Sinai Peninsula. 
Due to pressure from Great Britain the Sul- 
tan was forced to agree to British terms. 
When Lord Cromer resigned as British 
Agent in Egypt in 1907, Britain lost the man 
who controlled Egypt and who also had im- 
proved it more than any other up to his 
time. 

Sir Edon Gorst took Lord Cromer’s place 
and introduced a new policy. It fell to 
Gorst to carry out the policy of New Lib- 
eral Government in England which had been 
suggested by Cromer and of giving Egypt all 
possible freedom of administration to the 
extent of increasing the powers of provin- 
cial councils and release of prisoners for 
political and other offenses. The general as- 
sembly was demanding full self-government, 
and the Turkish Constitutional rule in 1908 
raised hopes in Egypt. The death of Brit- 
ain’s friend in the Egyptian government 
caused trouble because of the selection of a 
“Copt,” or Christian, in his place instead 
of a Moslem. The newly constituted gov- 
ernment soon proved its power by reject- 
ing in assembly a measure for the extension 
of the Suez Canal Company’s concession 
in February, 1910. 

Gorst deplored his failure to carry out his 
program of 1907, but advised as a solution 
a so-called representative government. In 
July 1911, he surrendered office and died 
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within a month. He was succeeded by Lord 
Kitchener, famous for his military cam- 
paigns in Egypt and the Sudan. 

Kitchener’s first preoccupation was to 
impose order in the country by force and 
deal with problems incident to the Italian- 
Turkish War. Kitchener failed to settle the 
problems, perhaps due to his strong military 
mind, lacking the sound administrative 
judgment which had been displayed by Lord 
Cromer. As a result he took a rest in Eng- 
land until made Secretary for War in the 
British Cabinet in 1914.*° 

The foreign population of Egypt, total- 
ing over a quarter of a million, consists of 
thousands of Italians, about half as many 
British, including its normal military force, 
and thousands of Greeks, French and Le- 
vantines from neighboring countries. The 
two or three hundred Americans are largely 
missionaries or teachers in the American 
Mission Schools. 


VI 


Should Italy ever decide to go to Egypt 
to find a place in the sun, she will find 
many of her admiring countrymen waiting 
to welcome Italian occupation. In fact, 
Italians outnumber the British there more 
than two to one. Italy would also find 
wealth far beyond anything poor Ethiopia 
has to offer. Only French shops outnum- 
ber the Italians. Italians are conspicuous 
in the professions. Over a quarter of the 
population of Port Said, Mediterranean en- 
trance to the Suez Canal, is Italian. As a 
young man and private citizen, King Fuad, 
late nominal ruler of Egypt, was a captain 
in the Italian army in 1908. King Fuad’s 
detestation of parliament and his constant 
hankering after dictatorship, the London 
Daily Herald once said, are largely due to 
“Fascist influence on a not very strong 
mentality.” King Fuad was brought up in 
Italy, speaks Italian far better than he 
speaks Arabic, and, according to this news- 
paper, is a great admirer of Mussolini.?’ 

Egypt is worth several Ethiopias in pres- 
ent and known potential wealth. The aver- 
age value of Egypt’s annual exports alone is 
around $150,000,000. Ethiopia’s annual ex- 
ports usually average less than $5,000,000. 
Their annual budgets show approximately 





* Encyclopedia Britannica, 96-100 (1929). 
* The Literary Digest, February 29, 1936. 
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the same ratio. Egypt is not, therefore, the 
poor patch of desert sand, studded with a 
few pyramids, that is sometimes pictured. 
Egyptians who frequent foreign society are 
perhaps less at ease among English Colo- 
nials than among any other nationality. Im- 
personal English whimsy leaves the warm- 
blooded Egyptian feelirg silly and frus- 
trated. But among Italians he can feel quite 
at ease. Italians adjust themselves to Egyp- 
tian life more readily than the Englishmen. 
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They dress and behave with the gaiety 
which Egypt’s color and climate seem to 
demand. 

Even if internal problems are solved, 
England can never forget that during future 
European or Asiatic crises, Italian armed 
forces next door may be able to choke off the 
Nile River, pounce upon a helpless Egypt, 
and thus cut the empire in two.** 


“<The Washington Post,” November 21, 1935. 





One Hundred Years Ago in Our Magazine 
A Visit to Count de Sellen, Near Geneva 


“On entering the grounds we left the carriage and walked along one of the 
paths which led up to the monument erected by the Count to commemorate the 
foundation of the Peace Society of Geneva, and as a tribute of respect to some 
of the brightest names which illustrate the annals of Peace and Humanity... . 

“You may traverse Europe through, and find everywhere triumphal arches, 
and monuments, and inscriptions, but you will seek in vain for a parallel to 
this—dedicated by individual liberality to those men who, in countries widely 
separated, have laboured to promote the cause of universal and permanent 
peace, and to purge the criminal code of its bloody enactments.”—Henry 


Barnard, in the American Advocate of Peace, September, 1836. 
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The Origins of the Argentine 


Supreme Court 


By ALMON R. WRIGHT 


(Dr. Wright is associated with The National Archives, Washington, D. C.—Epitor.) 


ATION wide emergencies accompanied 

by a feeling of political or economic 
insecurity inspire demands for extraordi- 
nary measures and foster impatience with 
traditional customs and conservative insti- 
tutions. The history of the Supreme Court 
of the United States affords illustrations, 
numerous and well known, of the develop- 
ment of a feeling of resentment when its 
decisions seem to obstruct progress. It is 
to be expected that those countries to the 
south of us, which in some degree have 
profited by the example of North American 
institutions, should experience similar emo- 
tions in times of depression. While not a 
participant in the World War, Argentina 
suffered from the general unrest which fol- 
lowed that conflict. That the Argentine 
Supreme Court was the object of criticism 
in this period of emergency is indicated by 
Clodomiro Zavalia in his history of that 
Tribunal: 


















“In periods like that which we experi- 
ence, occasioned by transformations of the 
whole order . . . from which are not ex- 
cluded violences and serious disturbances, 
not a few impatient spirits would desire to 
see the Court more docile, less attached to 
the traditions of its interpretations, dis- 
posed to harmonize them in accordance with 
the new necessities, with the new aspects 
which the same questions present as a con- 
sequence of the progressive evolution of so- 
ciety. The Court, however, has not been 
seduced; and nothing is more respected than 
such an attitude if, as is natural, it is in- 
spired by a sane conception of the collective 
well-being, the standard and guide of its 
highest role in the institutional concert of 
the Republic.” 

The Argentine Supreme Court has its 
origins in the cclonia! institution of the 
audiencia, a governmental body, which 
exercised administrative powers and served 
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also as a judicial tribunal. On June 22, 
1810, this court at Buenos Aires came into 
the control of the revolutionary forces which 
overthrew the Spanish Viceroy. For over a 
year and a half the audiencia continued to 
fulfill its judicial functions, but its members 
were adherents of the liberal revolutionary 
party. On January 23, 1812, a Chamber 
of Appeals succeeded the old tribunal. The 
new court was composed of five members 
and a fiscal or prosecutor. Its jurisdiction 
was largely of the same type as that which 
the old audiencia exercised. For deciding 
certain cases which arose in the course of the 
revolutionary campaigns according to the 
principles of the law of war and of nations, 
as well as for judging admiralty cases, a new 
tribunal was created in June, 1814. The 
three members of this high court were the 
minister of war and marine, who acted as 
its president, the oldest councillor of state, 
and the general auditor of war. 

In the turbulent years which followed 
Argentina witnessed not merely military 
campaigns between the royalists and the 
revolutionists but also genuine attempts to 
establish in fact political principles which 
to the statesmen of the day seemed best 
adapted to the new nation. Seldom has the 
world seen such a stage for political ex- 
perimentation as that which appeared when 
the colonial empire of Spain disintegrated 
into a large number of sovereign states. To 
dismiss all of the changes in leadership and 
in the political organization of those na- 
tions as selfish factionalism or as anarchy 
is to make an historical generalization with- 
out regard for all of the facts. In 1819, the 
revolutionary leaders of the Platean prov- 
inces sought to establish a constitution 
which would bind the independent and 
jealous provinces into a strong centralized 
state. The influence of the North American 
institutions was felt immediately. It is evi- 
dent in the plan for establishing a Supreme 
Court of seven members with two fiscales or 
prosecutors. To the Argentine leaders, the 
judges of this tribunal should have not only 
an age and property qualification but also 
eight years of experience as practiccing 
lawyers. In agreement with the Senate, the 
Director of State, the chief executive, was 
to name the judges, one of whom was to act 
as president of the court for a period of five 
years. The strength of the North American 
model is revealed again when the jurisdic- 
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tion of this tribunal is considered. Its orig- 
inal jurisdiction included, among others, 
cases in which an envoy or consul of a for- 
eign country was involved, those which con- 
cerned a province or the people thereof as 
a party, those in which boundaries or in 
which contracts between individuals and the 
national government were disputed. Since 
the organization of inferior tribunals was 
not clearly provided for, the appellate juris- 
diction of the court was ill defined. 

The Constitution of 1819 was too far ad- 
vanced for ready acceptance by the prov- 
inces. The power of the states’ rights sen- 
timent rendered futile this attempt at con- 
solidation. But the political theories of that 
Constitution were to be tried again. The 
new attempt came in 1826 when an im- 
pending war with Brazil drew the prov- 
inces closer together. The new Constitu- 
tion in many respects resembled its imme- 
diate predecessor. The Supreme Court was 
to be composed of nine instead of seven 
judges. In cases of first instance, three 
members of the tribunal were to hear the 
case and give the decision, and the re- 
maining six members were to decide cases 
appealed from lower courts. Conflicts of 
Jurisdiction between the lower courts were 
to be decided by the Supreme Court. An- 
other function, completely foreign to the 
practice in the United States, was the ex- 
amination of papal bulls and briefs before 
their promulgation for matter inimical to 
the national interest. In this duty, the Su- 
preme Court was to exercise a prerogative 
which the Spanish Crown had claimed and 
one which the Argentine State has upheld 
from the time of its independence to the 
present. 

The unitary government of 1826 col- 
lopsed after a few months of feeble exist- 
ence and chaotic conditions prevailed for 
several years. From the ranks of provincial 
enemies of Buenos Aires emerged Juan 
Manuel Rosas. Throughout the decades of 
the 1830’s, he consolidated his position as 
dictator and unified the country under the 
slogan of “Death to the savage unitarians’’! 
Needless to say, constitutions and supreme 
courts are not considered by dictators as 
essentials in their political organizations. 
Hence for nearly twenty-five years, Argen- 
tina had no judicial system worthy of the 
name. Justice was meted out by Rosas’ 
secret agents, the mazorca, and the stan- 
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dard of judgment was allegiance to the dic- 
tator. 

Although Rosas stood forth as champion 
of the rights of the provinces, he became 
converted to the theory of a powerful cen- 
tral government when that government was 
in his own hands. The provinces became 
restive, and in 1852 under the leadership 
of José Urquiza, the dictator was over- 
thrown. The establishment of a new gov- 
ernment was made difficult by the resurg- 
ent states’ rights feeling. This hostility sug- 
gests the disputes between the large and the 
small states in the formation of our own 
union. The problem in Argentina was to 
harmonize the rights and ambitions of one 
large province, Buenos Aires, with those of 
a number of small provinces. In our own 
day, that capital city had a population 
somewhat larger than that of Philadelphia, 
but the entire population of Argentina is 
somewhat less than that of New York state. 
To put it another way, the capital city of 
Argentina contains nearly one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of the whole nation. The dis- 
proportion, though probably not in the same 
degree, is true concerning the control of the 
wealth of the country. The issue that the 
wealthy states support the poor ones is not 
absent from our own history. In 1852, as 
at present, Buenos Aires was by far the 
most populous and wealthy province. 
Hence, the Confederation from which it 
stood aloof could not be strong and perma- 
nent. 

II 


The Constitution of 1853, which in mod- 
ified form has been the supreme law of 
Argentina from that date until the pres- 
ent, contained a provision for a Supreme 
Court of nine judges and two fiscales. In- 
ferior federal tribunals were to be created 
by the Congress when the growth of the 
provinces made them necessary. In Octo- 
ber, 1854, the nine judges and the two 
prosecutors were designated, and a date was 
set for the formal] installation. Only two 
judges appeared, however, at Parana, the 
new capital, on the appointed day. One 
judge postponed his arrival for a year and a 
half, while one of the prosecutors failed to 
take charge of his post for two years. At 
least one judge never occupied his place in 
the high tribunal, since ministerial posi- 
tions were more attractive. The great diffi- 
culty in organizing the Court was due in 
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part to the fact that Buenos Aires remained 
outside of the Confederation, and to the fact 
that the new government needed men of 
ability in other positions. For an illustra- 
tion: José Maria Zurvia was named under- 
secretary of the interior on January 12, 
1861. Twenty-four days later he assumed 
the office of auditor of war, and on March 
11th he added the duties of assessor general 
to his previous work. This suggests the fact 
that our first Chief Justice, John Jay, left 
his judicial duties in order to undertake a 
diplomatic mission to England. Like the 
position of our Supreme Court in its first 
years, the Argentine tribunal had little 
prestige. 

Among the changes in the constitutional 
organization by which Buenos Aires was 
persuaded to join the union of provinces in 
1860 were several which pertained to the 
Supreme Court. The power to decide con- 
flicts between different public authorities of 
the same province and of determining suits 
between a province and its own residents 
was withdrawn. The fixed number of 
jurists, nine, was abolished and the Con- 
stitution amended to permit Congress to 
designate the number as in the United 
States, but it was not given authority to 
abolish the Court altogether. The Congress 
reduced the membership from nine to five 
judges, and it established a panel of alter- 
nate judges who might be called upon to 
assume the office of a regular member when 
the latter was prevented from performing 
his duties. 

The justices of the Argentine Supreme 
Court hold office during good behavior. 
Thus the President may nominate but 
may not remove a member, for Congress, 
through impeachment proceedings which re- 
semble our own, is the judge of that good 
behavior. The legislature fixed the amount 
of compensation for a member of the Court, 
but the Constitution enjoined it from re- 
ducing the salary of any one judge during 
his incumbency. In making nominations for 
the high Tribunal, the Constitution requires 
the President to choose men who have the 
qualifications of a Senator and in addition 
eight years experience as a lawyer. A candi- 
date for the Court must be not less than 
thirty years of age, and must have possessed 
citizenship for at least six years. The prop- 
erty qualification was expected to insure the 
Court against the presence of a man for 
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whom the desire for material gain was 
uppermost. 

From October, 1862, to October, 1863, 
before the new Court was permanently es- 
tablished, several of the members chosen for 
that high office actively engaged in legisla- 
tive plans. Four judges, Carreras, Delgado, 
Del Carril, and Barros Pazas, and the Pro- 
curator General, Pico, prepared in large part 
three laws which the President sent to the 
Congress for enactment. Two of these dealt 
in some detail with the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and of the inferior federal 
tribunals. The third was concerned with 
matters of civil and criminal procedure. To 
the extent of the writer’s information, this 
law-making activity on the part of judges 
designated for the highest bench has no 
counterpart in the history of the United 
States. In October, 1863, the Court opened 
its judicial hearings in a building which had 
been a part of the palace of the dictator, 
Rosas, who flouted orderly judicial process. 

Argentine Constitution as it was modified 
in 1860 conferred upon the federal courts 
certain types of cases. These included ques- 
tions in which the Constitution, national 
laws, and treaties were directly concerned. 
It was natural that cases in which represen- 
tatives of foreign countries were involved 
should be settled by federal tribunals. Dis- 
putes in which the National was a party, in 
which two provinces disagreed, in which one 
province contended with residents of an- 
other or of a foreign nation were within the 
jurisdiction of national courts. This enu- 
meration indicates that the general scope of 
authority of the national tribunals was spe- 
cific in character and that the residual 
jurisdiction lay with the provincial courts. 
The Supreme Court affirmed this doctrine 
when it refused to hear the case growing out 
of an attempted assassination of President 
Sarmiento in 1873 and returned the case to 
the court in the province where the crime 
was committed. 

The types of disputes over which the 
Supreme Court had authority were heard 
either as a consequence of appeals from 
lower courts or as a result of the original 
jurisdiction of the high court. All cases, 


unless expressly excepted by law, which 
were tried in the lower federal courts of the 
provinces, the national territories, or the 
capital, might be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


By a law of September 14, 1863, 
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cases in the provincial courts as distin- 
guished from federal courts, in which the 
Constitution, national laws, or treaties were 
involved might be appealed to the highest 
tribunal. Thus, the Argentine Supreme 
Court became the interpreter of the Con- 
stitution and the judge of the constitution- 
ality of national and provincial statutes. On 
the other hand, that tribunal was given 
original and exclusive jurisdiction in cer- 
tain disputes. Among these were questions 
in which a province, as a party, opposed 
residents of another province or citizens of 
a foreign state. The Court has indicated 
that “Party” means an active, direct, liti- 
gant, defendant or plaintiff. Hence, a bank 
in which a province possesses the entire 
capital has not been considered as repre- 
senting that province in this sense of a 
quasi sovereign power. This provision is in 
contrast to the practice in the United States. 
In the famous case of Chisholm vs. Georgia, 
our Supreme Court passed judgment against 
a state with the result that the eleventh 
amendment was adopted by which “the 
sovereign irresponsibility” of the states was 
restored. No longer was a citizen of one of 
our states, or of a foreign country, to be 
permitted to sue another state without its 
consent. Warlike activities between Argen- 
tine provinces was considered to be the 
problem of the political, not the judicial 
power, of the general government. Nor 
does the judicial authority of the Supreme 
Court extend to litigation over provincial 
boundaries or to provincial treaties recog- 
nized by the Congress. The original juris- 
diction of the Court included cases in which 
foreign representatives of ambassadorial 
and ministerial rank were concerned. Under 
certain conditions, this authority extended 
to representatives of consular rank. 


Ill 


It is not within the scope of this paper 
to review decisions of the Argentine Su- 
preme Court pursuant to the above men- 
tioned provisions. Only a few facts of spe- 
cial interest to North Americans can be 
treated. Unlike the experience of our Su- 
preme Court, which was not particularly 
burdened by the number of cases in the first 
decade of its existence, the Argentine in- 
stitution was confronted with many cases 
at the outset. To December, 1865, the total 
pronouncements of the Court numbered 
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113. It is significant that all were unan- 
imous decisions. The opinions were un- 
usually concise and brief, and were not 
connected with any one judge as the author. 
The first three to two decision came about 
as a result of domestic strife in the province 
of Corrientes. In 1868, the governor re- 
signed, and the legislature accepted the 
resignation. He then claimed the resigna- 
tion was void, since it was submitted under 
duress. Taking up arms, the ex-governor 
made a contract for supplies. The contract- 
ing party had difficulty in obtaining its 
compensation and appealed its case. The 
Court ruled that when the legislature of the 
province accepted the governor’s resigna- 
tion that separation from office was legal, 
regardless of the circumstances. The mi- 
nority argued with force that the Court 
lacked jurisdiction to review the case. 

The questions presented by violent in- 
ternal strife may be illustrated also by 
cases arising from the state of siege. The 
national government has exercised its pre- 
rogative of intervening in the provinces fre- 
quently. Often a declaration of a state of 
siege has accompanied the intervention, and 
constitutional guarantees have been thereby 
suspended. But in 1866, such a declaration 
was made at a time when Argentina was at 
war with Paraguay. In pursuance of the 
decree, one Juan José Soto was arrested in 
Buenos Aires. He contested the arrest on 
the ground that the decree applied only to 
those regions actually threatened by inva- 
sion. The case was appealed from a judge 
of section to the Supreme Court. The lower 
court had acted to suspend the order by 
which Soto was jailed until the constitu- 
tionality of the state of siege declaration was 
tested. The high court decided only the 
question as to whether the lower court had 
overstepped its authority in obstructing the 
execution of the decree issued in the emer- 
gency of war. Its pronouncement favored 
the executive branch of the government. 
The case, therefore, did not compe! the Su- 
preme Court to decide the broader question 
of the constitutionality of the state of siege. 

Among the first decisions which the high 
tribunal was called upon to make was one 
which the Chief Executive sought. Certain 
interested parties addressed themselves to 
the President asking for a clear explanation 
of the general laws of commerce and articles 
fourteen and eighteen of the Constitution 
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concerning the free use of property. The 
President, uncertain as to the constitutional 
provisions by which he was to receive advice 
and the consent of the other branches of the 
government, turned to the Court. Wash- 
ington was in a similar position, when he 
sought advice from our Senate and Supreme 
Court. In a cryptic opinion, the Argentine 
Court affirmed that it had no authority to 
make general declarations without a specific 
case before it. An Argentine publicist com- 
mented: “The judges of the Court and 
inferior tribunals may not make general 
declarations nor answer inquiries concerning 
the sense or validity of the laws; its power 
to explain or interpret them is exercised 
only in applying them to questions which 
have arisen or have been brought to them 
by parties desiring to assure the exercise of 
rights or the fulfillment of obligations.” 
Thus the practice was established in Argen- 
tina which has prevailed in this country 
whereby the Court may not give advisory 
opinions. To the lay mind, the question 
recurs: why should not the high tribunal 
decide the constitutionality of a law before 
an administration establishes, at consider- 
able expense, the enforcement machinery? 
In connection with this question, it is 
interesting to consider the position of the 
Argentine Supreme Court in relation to the 
established Catholic Church. The Consti- 
tution confers upon that tribunal the power 
and duty to pass upon papal pronounce- 
ments with the exception of those which 
deal with purely spiritual matters, before 
their promulgation. The Court, by man- 
date of the Constitution, must give to the 
President its opinion as to whether papal 
briefs, bulls, rescripts, and other documents 
infringe upon the domain covered by na- 
tional laws and the Constitution. When a 
newly appointed bishop received his bulls 
of institution from Rome, he sent them to 
the Minister of Justice, Religion, and Pub- 
lic Instruction as the law required. By 
direction of the President, the documents 
were passed on to the Procurator General, 
and he, in turn, transmitted the bulls ac- 
companied by his opinion of their constitu- 
tionality to the Supreme Court. If no 
objections were made to the bulls, the Presi- 
dent issued a decree, countersigned by 
the Minister, granting the government’s 
exequatur. Among these numerous govern- 
ment agencies, just where was the decision 
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made? The answer is that the opinion of 
the Procurator General was accepted by the 
Supreme Court almost as a matter of course. 
The instances where that tribunal disagreed 
with the Procurator General in questions 
concerning the Pope’s pronouncements have 
been, from 1860 to the present, extremely 
rare. This fact does not prove that the 
Court lacked authority, but it does prove 
that it rarely exercised that authority to 
differ with the Procurator General. On the 
other hand, the whole question of granting 
the exequatur to papal documents came to 
have a stereotyped character. Even before 
the establishment of the new government in 
1853, the Papacy and the Argentine state 
carried on diplomatic relations with a tacit 
agreement to disagree. Hence, the docu- 
ments of a diplomatic character on both 
sides carried assertions and conditions which 
neither party accepted. But that fact did 
not prevent the Papacy and the Argentine 
state from working out and abiding by a 
modus vivendi. Hence, the Supreme Court 
and the Procurator General had less real 
advice to offer than it might appear. 

The Argentine President was under no 
compulsion to accept the advice of the 
Procurator and the Court. In 1881, Fr. 
Pacifico Robalino solicited from the Minis- 
ter of Justice, Religion, and Public Instruc- 
tion the pase for his papal dispatch which 
authorized him to govern the Mercedarians, 
a religious order, in the Republic. The 
Procurator, Eduardo Costa, advised that 
the request be rejected. The Supreme 
Court is not recorded as having committed 
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itself on this particular case; perhaps Presi- 
dent Roca decided that further advice was 
not necessary. By a decree of October 13, 
1881, he granted the exequatur and in- 
cluded the comment that this particular 
nomination was not of a kind which necessi- 
tated the previous agreement of the Court. 
The President not only declined to accept 
the opinion of the Procurator, but under- 
took to exercise the authority of interpret- 
ing the Constitution. Such instances have 
been rare, however, and yet the precedent 
was established by which the President 
could reject or refuse to ask for the Court’s 
advice. That the prestige of the Court has 
suffered from the exercise or failure to exer- 
cise this advisory power in the ecclesiastical 
sphere may at least be suspected. 


IV 


The life of the Argentine Supreme Court 
has been half as long as our own. Time has 
not yet conferred upon it a halo of respect 
such as ours possesses. Its judges have 
been, for the most part, men of great integ- 
rity and capacity. Argentina, compared 
with other Latin American states, has a 
reputation for political stability. In no 
small measure is this due to its Supreme 
Court. One Argentine publicist affirms this 
assertion as follows: “One of the firmest 
foundations of the national union and of the 
harmony between the provinces is the prin- 
ciple that disputes between their citizens are 
not to be decided by the judges of one of 
these alone, but by a common superior 
judge.” 




















Puerto Rico and the Independence 
Issue 


By RICHARD PATTEE 


(Professor Pattee of the University of Puerto Rico writes that things in the island have been 
breaking with such rapidity that the public opinion and the political situation are decidedly 


confused. 


The University is creating a strong Ibero American center, under the name of the 


Instituto Iberoamericano, with the view of establishing a more intelligent understanding of 


Puerto Rico.—Ep1!tTor.) 

HE always observant Luis Araquistain, 

whose anti-imperialistic activities have 
spread throughout America, writes of 
Puerto Rico in his Agonia Antillana in the 
following terms: “Of all the countries of 
America, Puerto Rico is at the present time 
the most dramatic, the only one of the 
American peoples with a well-defined senti- 
ment of nationality which has yet to be 
realized.” This observation was made dur- 
ing the author’s visit to Puerto Rico in 
1927, while gathering material for his study 
of the West Indian islands. This same 
commentary can be made today with in- 
finitely more justice and in more perfect 
harmony with the circumstances. 


I 


The agitation that has swept Puerto Rico 
during the past year is decidedly no pass- 
ing manifestation of temporary discord or 
of vague irritation. The situation of vio- 
lence and turbulence which has broken out 
for almost the first time in the island’s long 
history must be interpreted in the light of a 
vast number of complexities that go deep 
into the life of one of the most unhappy 
regions of the western hemisphere. It 
should be remembered, first of all, that 
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Puerto Rico forms a fully developed na- 
tionality, possessed of the attributes deemed 
necessary for the existence of a national 
consciousness. The Puerto Rican people 
down through the centuries of Spanish rule 
acquired a strong sense of Hispanic affinity, 
already matured at the time of the Amer- 
ican occupation in 1899. The United States 
acquired a nation and not merely a terri- 
tory peopled by a given number of hetero- 
geneous inhabitants. The shock of annexa- 
tion to the United States has never really 
worn off. Much of the maladjustment pre- 
cipitated by the change of regime can be 
traced to the fact that at no time during 
the years that succeeded the Spanish Amer- 
ican war did the government of the United 
States define the political status of the 
island. There was not, as in the case of 
Cuba and of the Philippines, a fairly clear 
vision of what the future was to bring. 
Puerto Rico was allowed to drift from the 
very beginning. There was first of all mili- 
tary government, succeeded in due course 
by a civil administration. There was a long 
period during which it was a debatable 
question whether the American tariff ap- 
plied to the island or not. As a matter of 
fact there were those who considered the 
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island “foreign,” while others conceived it 
as a territory incorporated into the United 
States. Then came the struggle over citi- 
zenship, which terminated in 1917 with the 
concession of full American citizenship to 
the island people. 

This constant uncertainty cannot fail to 
have left a deep impression in the conscious- 
ness of those who have grown up under 
American sovereignty. It is no mere ques- 
tion of whether Puerto Rico is content or 
not with American rule. The introduction 
of capital and the construction of school 
houses do not suffice to satisfy the aspira- 
tion for a concrete definition of the role 
Puerto Rico is to play ultimately among 
the peoples of the world. Let it be borne 
in mind that a million and a half people, 
violently annexed to a larger and more 
powerful nation, ill acquainted with the 
needs and background of the new territory, 
find the problem of adjustment extraor- 
dinarily difficult. 


II 


American rule has suffered from this 
fundamental fault of uncertainty. What is 
Puerto Rico to become? No matter how 
much one may argue that the question of 
the political status should be secondary and 
that problems of economic and social stand- 
ards should receive primary attention, every 
aspect of Puerto Rican life is predicated on 
the final and definitive status that the coun- 
try is to achieve. If it is the intention of 
the United States to grant independence, 
then the policy down through the years 
should be directed to that end. The ex- 
tensive teaching of English with the effort 
to achieve the broader diffusion of the 
language loses all meaning if independence 
is the ultimate goal. On the other hand, 
if Puerto Rico is to become a state of the 
federal union, a totally different program is 
obviously necessary. The American gov- 
ernment has been grossly negligent with 
Puerto Rico. The island was retained at 
a time when Spain could make no effective 
protest. It constituted in every sense of 
the word booty of war. General Miles, ad- 
dressing the Puerto Rican people in 1898, 
summed up the purposes animating the 
American occupation by saying: “The peo- 
ple of the United States in the cause of 
liberty, justice and humanity . . . come 
bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by 
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a noble purpose . . . to bring you protec- 
tion, not only to yourselves but to your 
property, to promote your prosperity, and 
to bestow upon you the immunities and 
blessings of the liberal institutions of our 
government . . . to give to all within the 
control of its military and naval forces the 
advantages and blessings of enlightened 
civilization.” For some thirty-five years 
no serious, organized, or far-sighted policy 
was undertaken. In many respects the 
lofty phrases of General Miles remained 
unchallenged and unfulfilled. Puerto Rico 
was retained as an adjunct of the United 
States—an outlying possession, belonging 
to but not forming a part of the United 
States, as the technical definition reads. 
No American administration attempted 
an investigation of conditions nor sought 
to ameliorate increasingly harsh circum- 
stances. President Coolidge, in response 
to a memorial sent him by the insular 
legislature, insisted that no promise had 
ever been made to Puerto Rico which had 
not been fulfilled. The visit of President 
Hoover some time later was equally fruit- 
less in tangible results. This was the lot 
of this little Caribbean island until the ad- 
vent of the Roosevelt administration. 


III 


Before considering the factors which have 
created the present state of mind it may 
be well to add a comment regarding the 
existing political parties and the solutions 
suggested by them for the island’s status. 
The three major parties today are the Lib- 
eral, Republican and Socialist, the latter 
two forming a coalition and holding power 
in the insular legislature since 1932. The 
Liberal party is the outgrowth of the older 
Unionist party which dominated Puerto 
Rican politics for some thirty years, enjoy- 
ing for long the leadership of the brilliant 
Luis Mufioz Rivera. Some time prior to 
the elections of 1932, the Liberal party was 
formed, absorbing the major part of the 
Unionist. The new entity has maintained 
the independence plank in the platform 
with absolute consistency. The Socialist 
is a labor party, closely identified with the 
trade union movement and _ particularly 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
It draws abundant strength from the Fede- 
racién Libre de Trabajadores, a conserva- 
tive labor organization. This party is 
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largely the work of Santiago Iglesias, 
Spanish born labor leader, who, in the 
course of thirty years, has built up the 
party of nearly a hundred thousand elec- 
tors. The Socialist party has long em- 
phasized the primacy of economic reform 
and has paid scant attention to the purely 
political solution. Mr. Iglesias, at the pres- 
ent time Commissioner Resident of Puerto 
Rico in Washington, is himself an ardent 
advocate of permanent union with the 
United States. On the other hand, there 
is some undoubted independentist senti- 
ment in the Socialist party, although the 
platform does not commit its partisans to 
any one solution, being limited to a general 
assertion of the desirability of union with 
the United States. The Republican party 
constitutes the element which for many 
years has advocated ultimate statehood. 
Founded by Dr. José Celso Barbosa, the 
party has persistently urged this solution, 
braving time and time again unpopularity 
and denunciation in its unswerving devotion 
to the statehood ideal. The present leader- 
ship is in the hands of Rafael Martinez 
Nadal, who became President of the Senate 
when his party attained power in 1932. 
The administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt undertook a far-reaching recon- 
struction of the island economy through 
the medium, first, of a temporary rehabili- 
tation project and finally of a permanent 
organization known as the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. The politi- 
cal struggle in connection with the carrying 
out of this enterprise has been intense. 
The Liberal party, the minority in the in- 
sular legislature, took up the cause of the 
New Deal with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Although limited in its parliamentary rep- 
resentation, the Liberal party constituted 
the largest single group of electors in the 
island. Hence the influence that this 
minority has been able to wield. Through 
the leadership of Luis Mufioz Marin, 
talented Liberal senator and son of Mufioz 
Rivera, the official minority aroused con- 
siderable zeal through the advocacy of 
those measures which have distinguished 
the economic program of the Roosevelt 
administration. The Liberal party ma- 
neeuvred the majority parties into the posi- 
tion of opponents of the particular reform 
favored by the federal government. For 
many months the atmosphere has been 
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charged with political hostility revolving 
around this question. The coalition ma- 
jority has denounced with unbridled bitter- 
ness the regional administrator of the Re- 
construction organization, Dr. Charles E. 
Chardon, Chancellor of the University of 
Puerto Rico. The majority leaders have 
been outspoken in their opposition to Dr. 
Ernest Gruening, Director General of the 
plan, and even to Secretary Ickes, under 
whose division the supervision of Puerto 
Rican affairs falls. The Liberals have 
sought unfailingly to profit by this attitude 
to emphasize their close identification with 
the New Deal. On the other hand, the coali- 
tion has taken the position that Washing- 
ton has ignored the duly constituted govern- 
ment agencies existent in the island and 
has not respected the will of the people as 
manifested in their legislators. The whole 
scheme, vast in scope and daring in ideal- 
ism, involves an expenditure of some fifty 
millions of dollars. 


IV 


It was in the midst of the confusion and 
acrimony caused by this situation that a 
new issue was injected with the assassina- 
tion of Col. Francis Riggs, insular chief 
of police, on February 23, in San Juan. 
The immediate background of this incident 
is of extraordinary importance in under- 
standing the remarkable shift of issue that 
has occurred within the last five months. 
There has existed in Puerto Rico for some 
years a minority group known as the Na- 
tionalist party, under the leadership of 
Pedro Albizu Campos. This party, which 
advocates immediate independence and the 
expulsion of American control, polled some 
five thousand votes in the elections of 1932. 
Since that date intense propaganda against 
the United States had diminished. The 
Liberal party, independentist in platform, 
absorbed much of the element favoring 
ultimate separation from the United States. 
The Liberals have taken the position that 
Puerto Rico’s economics have become so 
chaotic that only after a fair and just effort 
at reconstruction can political independ- 
ence be practicable. In other words, years 
of negligence have permitted the growth of 
a disastrous economic order, the modifica- 
tion of which is indispensable before effec- 
tive independence can be considered. 

The assassination of Colonel Riggs in 
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February was the aftermath of events which 
had begun in October last when university 
students and Nationalists clashed. That 
situation, too complex to be given in brief, 
led to the death of several Nationalists at 
the hands of the police. The bitterness and 
violence of the past few months can be 
traced to this source. It became a matter 
of feud between police and Nationalists. 
In spite of the apparent calm during the 
ensuing months, Nationalists continued or- 
ganized, maintaining a private armed force 
and extensive propaganda. Before the per- 
sons involved in the incident of October 
could be brought to trial, the shocking as- 
sassination of February occurred, in which 
the police head was shot down in broad 
daylight and his youthful assassins arrested 
and in turn shot in police headquarters 
under what was, to all appearances, the 
application of the ley fuga. This affair 
aroused the bitterest passion. Public opin- 
ion, stunned at the deed, reacted slowly, 
showing itself cowed and paralyzed. This 
confusion was due in part to the willful and 
immediate striking down of the assassins 
with no opportunity for the intervention of 
justice. Few responsible leaders made pub- 
lic declarations concerning the affair. Ex- 
treme caution and hesitancy characterized 
the reaction of those prominent in public 
life. The wildest rumors of further Na- 
tionalist killings circulated during the tense 
weeks after the murder. The Nationalists 
acclaimed the heroism of the assassins and 
intensified the atmosphere of gravity and 
perturbation prevailing. This situation 
was clarified to some extent in March when 
Pedro Albizu Campos was accused of sedi- 
tion and conspiracy against the United 
States and with responsibility for a plot 
to overthrow the established government. 
Delay and postponement prolonged the 
tensity. The Secretary General of the Na- 
tionalist party, under accusation of con- 
tempt, was incarcerated for a year term. 
On April 23 a further bombshell was 
hurled into Puerto Rican affairs. Senator 
Millard Tydings introduced a bill in the 
Senate for the holding of a plebiscite 
whereby the people of Puerto Rico would 
determine whether they favored independ- 
ence. There was to be no alternative. 
The proposition to be accepted or rejected 
read: “Shall the people of Puerto Rico be a 
sovereign and independent nation?”’ Should 
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the plebiscite prove contrary to independ- 
ence, there was no assurance of a change 
in the present unsatisfactory and indefensi- 
ble colonialism. If, on the contrary, the 
public expression was affirmative, the bill 
provided for the erection of a common- 
wealth government to function during a 
transition period of four years. Meanwhile 
a constituent assembly would have met and 
a constitution drawn up for ultimate in- 
dependence. During this four-year term 
Puerto Rico would be gradually excluded 
from the protection of the American tariff 
and would attain foreign status at the end 
of the period. In addition to these detailed 
provisions, Senator Tydings wished to se- 
cure federal action to assure fair and honest 
elections in 1936, alleging that corruption 
was rife in the insular electoral registra- 
tions. This entire bill, as may be imagined, 
aroused violent denunciation from all quar- 
ters. The issue at stake was suddenly 
changed. The case against Pedro Albizu 
Campos collapsed morally, since it would 
be difficult to prosecute a citizen for plot- 
ting against a government now ready to 
grant the very thing for which he was labor- 
ing. Political leaders of every thought 
joined to condemn the Tydings bill. Many 
interpreted the bill itself as designed to 
curtail or destroy the independentist senti- 
ment with the hope that its presentation 
and rejection by the Puerto Rican electo- 
rate would reveal a real reluctance to sep- 
arate from the United States. 

Senator Martinez Nadal, deploring the 
precipitation and strategy of the bill, de- 
nounced it in the plainest language as a 
betrayal of Puerto Rico. It ignored, he 
claimed, the majority parties, which advo- 
cate statehood, and violated the Democratic 
platform of 1932 which included a state- 
hood plank for Puerto Rico. Martinez 
Nadal terminated his first statement to the 
press by urging the people of Puerto Rico, 
in the case of the approval of the Tydings 
bill as it stood, to vote for independence; 
a complete volte face for the Republicans. 
Other political leaders, as Bolivar Pagan, 
temporary president of the Socialist party, 
expressed similar sentiments. Attention 
was drawn to the fact that the demand in 
this bill for control and reform in elections 
was out of keeping with the realities. 
Puerto Rico was not unique in political 
irregularities and whatever was done to 
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correct the condition must come from 
Puerto Rico and not as a federal imposi- 
tion. The harsh measures incorporated in 
the Tydings resolution reveal an irritation 
and personal animosity ill placed in as 
serious and important a bill as this to de- 
termine the future of a million and a half 
people. Senator Mufioz Marin, then in 
Washington, attacked the bill as economi- 
cally ruinous and calculated to condemn 
Puerto Rico to economic extinction. In 
addition to the impossible conditions as 
regards the tariff, legitimate American com- 
mercial interests in the island would be in- 
jured irreparably, if the resolution was 
approved as originally drawn up. This 
almost complete unanimity in the opposi- 
tion to the Tydings bill must not be taken 
as meaning opposition to independence 
itself. One of the most illuminating conse- 
quences of the confusion prevailing in the 
island since February is the revelation of 
the extraordinary pro-independence feel- 
ing that exists. The resentment against 
the Tydings bill was directed against the 
intolerable and indefensible conditions 
that were to go with independence. An 
independence accompanied by economic 
shackles which would reduce the island to 
penury could not fail to arouse the indigna- 
tion of independentists and statehood advo- 
cates alike. 

The feeling that the Tydings bill carried 
administration approval complicated the 
situation. For this, more than for any 
other reason, an hostility developed, instinc- 
tive and widespread. Even though it was 
recognized that no congressional act would 
reach a final vote unmodified and that in 
the necessary public hearings changes and 
amendments would be introduced, never- 
theless the fact that an administration 
leader with asserted administration support 
had presented this particular bill with these 
particular provisions showed clearly enough 
the trend and the temper of the federal 
authorities in Washington. This sentiment 
may be summarized by the statement of 
Dr. Ernest Gruening that the United States 
would make no attempt to hold Puerto Rico 
against the wishes of its people and if in- 
dependence satisfied this wish then the 
United States in conscience could not main- 
tain its domination in the island. The 
apparent effectiveness of Nationalist tactics 
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contributed more than anything else to this 
feeling that Puerto Rico, restless and dis- 
satisfied under American rule, should be 
given the privilege of choice as to the future 
status. 

Let it be noted that there is no specific 
alternative offered in the Tydings bill. In 
the case that Puerto Rico rejected inde- 
pendence as the solution—not independence 
as such, but this particular independence— 
there is no indication that the present status 
would be changed and still less that state- 
hood would be considered seriously. Puerto 
Rico, if it renounces independence, would 
be faced by any or no solution of the deli- 
cate political question and at the time the 
plebiscite were held would have no fore- 
knowledge of another solution. Rejection 
would be equivalent to a stamp of approval 
on the unacceptable condition existing 
today. 

The Tydings bill is a form of chastise- 
ment for alleged misdemeanors. Puerto 
Rican life had been shaken and a highly 
respectable American citizen killed by two 
fanatics. The bill would read into this 
situation the collective guilt of the people 
of the island and the result would be a rigid, 
suffocating economic system, more merci- 
less in the long run than the present one 
of private exploitation. It must not be for- 
gotten that vast amounts of wealth have 
been extracted from Puerto Rico. The 
island itself has paid for every improve- 
ment that has been made, for every road, 
school and eviderce of material progress. 
The reconstruction program today con- 
stitutes a partial restitution. The fate of 
the reconstruction program if the Tydings 
bill were passed is difficult to ascertain. 
Much has already been done, in direct relief 
and in permanent readjustment. In the 
coffee and tobacco regions, considerable 
progress has been made toward more effec- 
tive production and greater employment. 
The sugar industry, on the other hand, has 
to date been virtually untouched, although 
one sugar mill has been purchased outright. 
There need not be, of course, any essential 
contradiction between the reconstruction 
program and independence or even state- 
hood. If independence is to be the solu- 
tion. some form of economic rehabilitation 
must precede, else Puerto Rico, under im- 
possible conditions, will find itself an eco- 
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nomic outcast, cut off from the United 
States, now its preponderant market, in- 
capable of self sufficiency, and isolated from 
intercourse with the rest of the world from 
whose commerce the island has been largely 
excluded through the tariff system. 

The violence of the Tydings bill will 
make very difficult a gradual rearrange- 
ment of relations between the United States 
and Puerto Rico. The demand has arisen 
in the island for more immediate action. 
Numerous entities and persons are insisting 
that independence be not delayed and that 
it be granted as soon as feasible with no 
disastrous interval of so-called transition. 
The Nationalist party, so much responsible 
for the situation as it exists, holds to the 
thesis that the stamp of approval by the 
administration on the Tydings bill con- 
stitutes a tacit recognition of Puerto Rican 
independence and that the continuation of 
American rule can be interpreted only as 
violent occupation of its territory. Hence 
the insistence from some sectors that a con- 
stituent assembly meet as soon as possible 
and convert this undefined situation into a 
de jure independence. There is, beyond 
doubt, a strong sentiment in this direction. 
Whether it represents the settled conviction 
of the mass of public opinion would be 
hazardous to state. It probably represents 
the more articulate extremism that inevi- 
tably asserts itself in moments of gravity. 

On May 25, Senator Tydings introduced 
a second resolution providing that there be 
created a committee of seventeen members 
to study the question of Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence, the members to represent various 
branches of the national administration 
and each of the four recognized parties in 
the island. This committee is to render its 
opinion to the President not later than Jan- 
uary 20, 1937, and within thirty days the 
executive is to transmit his recommenda- 
tions to Congress. An amendment was pro- 
posed days later to change the word inde- 
pendence to the political status of Puerto 
Rico. Resident Commissioner Iglesias in- 
troduced an amended bill with the view of 
changing the composition of the committee 
so that the Governor of the island and the 
Resident Commissioner might be repre- 
sented. Such a constitution of the com- 
mittee would reduce the number of mem- 
bers inclined toward independence and by 
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the same token strengthen the position of 
the advocates of permanent relations with 
the United States. This new resolution 
vitiates in part the initial bill. It would 
seem to be a concession to Puerto Rican 
protests at the injustices inherent in the 
original measure. 


V 


In addition to agitation concerning this 
fundamental question of independence, 
there is much debate regarding the advisa- 
bility or futility of the normal November 
elections. Future independence will imply, 
of necessity, a reorientation of all political 
parties, with radical changes in the party 
platforms. Problems will be strikingly dif- 
ferent and the removal of the question of 
political status and relations with Wash- 
ington will destroy the raison d’étre of the 
existing political entities. There is some 
indication that the elections will be com- 
batted and several responsible leaders have 
urged a united front to deal with the ap- 
proaching separation, believing it best to 
desist from wasting precious time in sterile 
political battles which are not based on 
present realities but on traditional ani- 
mosities and purely historical issues. 

It was fairly clear from the beginning 
that no measure for independence would 
be discussed and passed in the session of 
Congress just ended. The lamentable fact 
is that a vast amount of controversy has 
been stirred up which cannot be reasonably 
settled by congressional action for many 
months. The Puerto Rican situation is 
delicate beyond all comprehension. Strong 
political undercurrents jeopardize almost 
any proposal that Washington may make. 
The actual sentiment of the majority of the 
people as based on a plebiscite is yet to be 
known. But the independence feeling, 
always strong, has been rearoused now to a 
higher pitch than ever. It is no movement 
of irresponsible youngsters. The United 
States government has spoken clearly and 
distinctly to the effect that Puerto Rico’s 
destiny is to be that of the Philippines. 
The present administration, infinitely more 
honest in dealing with Hispanic America 
than those of the past, is displaying an 
absolute willingness to allow Puerto Rico 
to make this vital decision. But unless 
the federal Congress eliminates the vicious 
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qualities attached to this first independ- 
ence proposal it will be difficult to foresee 
harmony and tranquillity in the island. 
Puerto Rico is shaken today by the greatest 
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crisis since the abandonment of the island 
by Spain. The United States is faced with 
the decision of prime importance as regards 
her whole colonial policy. 





Observations on Labor, Politics and 
Religion in Northern Mexico 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


(Dr. Inman has long served as the Secretary of the Commission on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 


ica and as teacher of International Relations. 


He has lectured in many of the Universities of 


Latin America. Among his works are: Intervention in Mexico; Through Santo Domingo and 
Haiti; South America Today; Problems in Pan Americanism; Hacia La Solaridad Americana; 
Ventures in Inter-American Friendship ; Nacionalismo, Imperialismo, Internacionalismo; Amer- 
ica Revolucionaria; Trailing the Conquistadores. —EpIror.) 


RECENT visit to Monterrey was par- 

ticularly interesting. Thirty years 
ago I carried my bride of a year to that 
city; we buried our first-born in the cold 
earth there. In those days the city was 
not an attractive place in which to live. 
What differences today—splendid paved 
streets, up-to-date buses throughout the 
city and to many different parts of the Re- 
public, three modern hotels, beautiful res- 
idential centers, factories turning out more 
than fifty different products, nine new, 
large, modern, public school buildings com- 
pleted in the last five years—in every way 
a most attractive modern commercial and 
residential center. How surprised would 
be the ordinary North American, fed on 
the propaganda that the present Mexico 
is going backward, if he could see this 
happy and enterprising city. 

Monterrey has recently been the scene 
of an intense struggle between labor and 
capital. The city has become a center of 
many industries. Most of these are owned 
by Mexicans and have a reputation for 
paying good wages and providing many 
benefits for the employees. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been a number of strikes; 
the one in the glass works became espe- 
cially serious. Feeling ran high on both 
sides. According to Mexican law such 
strikes must be considered by a labor court; 
in this case the court, representing an equal 


number of employees and employers with 
a government official presiding, decided 
that the strike was legal. The employer 
class were very much offended at this de- 
cision, claiming that it was unjust since the 
strike had been promoted by communistic 
elements. The industrialists then used, for 
the first time in Mexico, all of the means 
of propaganda used formerly by radical 
labor organizations. Stores, factories, in- 
deed all business, were closed for forty- 
eight hours. A demonstration against radi- 
calism by a crowd, estimated as high as 
50,000 people, parading through the streets 
with banners, attacked communism. The 
situation became so grave that President 
Cardenas visited the city to make an in- 
vestigation. He decided that the strike, 
as it had been legally declared, was justi- 
fied. He made an address to the people 
in which he sharply criticized the indus- 
trialists for raising the cry of communism. 
In a radio broadcast he told the nation 
“that in this city the labor element had 
not insulted the flag of our nation. . 

my Government trusts that both sides will 
manage to stay perfectly calm, so as to 
allow the Public Power, and the proletarian 
organizations themselves, to solve the prob- 
lems affecting the laboring masses . . . all 
may rest assured that my Government will 
at all times see to it that the law is strictly 
complied with: said law will, however, be 
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enforced in a strictly revolutionary spirit. 
... It is to be regretted that there are 
still many places where determined at- 
tempts are being made to oppose the up- 
ward march for betterment of the prole- 
tarian classes; it is not only at Monterrey 
that one may observe this phenomenon, 
there are other sections of the country where 
resistance is offered to the performance of 
our program. .. .” 

During my recent visit I found that con- 
siderable feeling still remains. An organi- 
zation promoted by the industrialists is 
organizing the State against communism 
claiming that this is a threat to the very 
life of the country. The struggle in Mon- 
terrey against President Cardenas seems to 
be similar to the struggle of the industrial- 
ists in some of the centers of the United 
States against President Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, although the former is much 
more outspoken in putting himself squarely 
on the side of labor. 

The President has taken to governing 
largely from his special train. He travels 
to all parts of the country and makes him- 
self accessible to all classes in the com- 
munities and invites a free discussion of 
their problems. This is an innovation. 
Even his sharpest opponents admit his hon- 
esty and good intentions. Following the 
President’s visit to Monterrey he went to 
other labor centers to examine conflicts 
existing there. At Don Martin there is 
a large dam used for irrigating wheat and 
cotton farms. Communal lands have been 
distributed to Mexicans repatriated from 
the United States. It seems that some of 
these colonists had received more than 
their share of land, sixty-two acres, and 
others had none. On seeing the situation, 
President Cardenas ordered that new lands 
should be cleared and a re-division should 
be made so that every one would be treated 
equally and have an opportunity for mak- 
ing a fair living. It was in this section 
that three brothers of one of the evan- 
gelical pastors in Texas have found happy 
homes. This pastor, in explaining to me 
why he believed that the Mexican popu- 
lation in Texas would diminish, pointed 
out the better situation that his brothers 
now had in Mexico than they formerly had 
in Texas, wandering from one farm to an- 
other to pick cotton and other crops. 

In another case, at Matamoros, the Pres- 
ident found complaints “that groups of ap- 
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plicants for ejidos have trespassed upon 
their lands.” The President learned that 
the greater part of these lands were of 
communal origin, and had been held by 
right of peaceful possession for twenty 
years or more. So he decided that the 
possessors be considered as small proprie- 
tors with the rights and limitations pro- 
vided by the agrarian laws. Then in order 
to satisfy the needs of the new applicants 
for lands, he ordered that new areas needed 
be cleared and grubbed at Government ex- 
pense, utilizing the applicants themselves 
on salaries paid by the Government, thus 
finding their support until such time as 
the necessary lands could be granted them. 

The President has a number of officials 
accompanying him to aid in the working 
out of local problems. The Chief of the 
Agrarian Department, speaking with the 
President, made an interesting declaration 
concerning these communal lands: 

“The ejido as an institution is peculiar 
to Mexico alone, and is not based on any 
theory imported from abroad, because it 
has been inspired by Mexico’s own pain 
and needs, and so its laws and legal aspects 
are unique in the world. The men who 
compose the ejido, so soon as they form 
part of this institution, become aware of 
the fact that they have rights and obliga- 
tions, and whenever necessary, they raise 
their voice, challenging powerful interests 
and big capital, to assert their rights as 
Mexican citizens.” 

The speaker then proceeded to analyze 
the controlling factors for success of the 
ejido; he pointed out the benefits bestowed 
on them by General Cardenas’ administra- 
tion, in turning over annually for the next 
ten years to the National Bank of Village 
Common Land Credits, the sum of twenty 
million pesos to finance ejidos. 

The way in which President Cardenas 
is assuming full responsibility for meeting 
such problems as organizing labor is illus- 
trated by the following: 

“Transformation of the régime of our 
agricultural production involves problems 
such as re-distribution of land, financing 
of its new possessors and organization of 
the latter into collective bodies, to guar- 
antee the nation an ample supply of the 
staples required for feeding the people and 
for development of agricultural production. 
So, by reason of this responsibility, the 
duty of the Government is to see to social 
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organization of the peasants, as and when 
they are freed through appropriate laws. 

“Consequently, should the Confedera- 
tion of Mexican Workers or any other sim- 
ilar organization, in competition with Gov- 
ernment Action, attempt to organize rural 
workers for its own account, far from suc- 
ceeding in this, it would only incubate 
the germs of dissolution, by introducing 
among the peasantry internal conflicts, 
which have given such fatal results in the 
case of the industrial proletariat.” 

Cooperatives are being encouraged offi- 
cially by the government and are growing 
rapidly. When the street car company in 
Monterrey recently substituted buses for 
their trolley cars the company was com- 
pelled to share their accumulated profits 
with the older workers who would thus be 
thrown out of employment. Two groups 
of these workers used the money received 
in this way to organize cooperatives, which 
explains the origin of two successful co- 
operative bus enterprises in the State of 
Nuevo Leon today. 

While the President is popular with the 
workers he is correspondingly suspected by 
the industrialists. He has, however, proved 
himself strong enough to carry on the gov- 
ernment in spite of the challenge of former 
President Calles, followed by his expulsion 
while I was in Monterrey. The facts behind 
this struggle seem to be in outline as fol- 
lows: President Cardenas was chosen under 
the influence of General Calles and con- 
tinued to take orders from the General until 
June, 1935. At that time Calles issued a 
statement which criticized the government 
for allowing so many strikes, saying that it 
was disrupting business. The President chal- 
lenged the statement and said that he had 
been elected on a labor program and would 
remain true to it. At the same time he de- 
cided not to carry forward the attack on 
religion which had been so vigorously 
pushed by General Calles, who had in a 
famous speech in Guadalajara called on the 
Revolution to take the children from the 
priests and the family in order to educate 
the younger generation in the new socialist 
doctrines. This open challenge of the 
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Chief’s authority was astounding. But it 
brought immediate and enthusiastic support 
from labor. It eased off the opposition of 
the church. The expected revolution, which 
in the old days would have been certain, did 
not occur. Calles retired to California. 
When he returned to Mexico in December 
and dissident forces began to use his name 


‘as a rallying cry, he again left for California, 


this time at the orders of the President, who 
had been continually gaining in prestige. 

Today then, what is happening is that the 
government is going to the right in the ques- 
tion of religion and left in economics. 
The government is very definitely turning 
toward labor and is insisting that labor not 
only be given the right to organize—as has 
capital—but that its demands shall not be 
labeled communistic. The President has 
very clearly stated that if the owners are 
unwilling to run their factories under condi- 
tions declared just by the courts of arbi- 
tration then such owners may turn their 
properties over to the government which 
will conduct them in the interests of the 
proletariat. Pointing out the necessity of 
giving all classes free speech, General Car- 
denas says: “Fanatics who murder school 
teachers or oppose revolutionary progress 
have done more harm to the nation than 
communists, yet we have to tolerate them.” 

The President has received a tremendous 
number of protests against religious perse- 
cutions and against any move to have public 
school teachers instruct children not to be- 
lieve in God. Undoubtedly these protests 
have influenced his declaration at Guadala- 
jara recently: “It is not the Government’s 
business to develop campaigns against re- 
ligion, in which nothing is accomplished 
except the sterile expenditure of energies of 
the public servants, the provoking of re- 
sistance and the postponing indefinitely of 
the realization of our basically important 
social and economic program.” While such 
a turn as I have indicated is no doubt recog- 
nized as politically wise, it will take some 
time for it to have very much effect in many 
local communities where the strain between 
government and church representatives has 
been severe. 
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Recent Books on Latin America 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


By E. Alexander Powell. The 
1936. ip. 


AERIAL ODYSSEY. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
XII, 292. $2.50. 


J. B. Lip- 
$2.50. 


Sxy Gypsy. By Claudia Cranston. 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, 1936. p. 325. 


Flying to Latin America from the United 
States has become increasingly popular in recent 
years. These books tell of two authors’ experi- 
ences in flying around and about Latin America. 

Mr. Powell, who needs no introduction to the 
average reader, has been for years a professional 
traveller and this story is as interesting as his 
other accounts of far-away places. In the course 
of his flight, which is well indicated on a map, 
he visited Cuba, Haiti, The Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and the Lesser 
Antilles, Trinidad, the Guianas, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, each of the six Central American coun- 
tries, and Mexico. The voyage lasted about six 
weeks. As he says in his preface, “this book is 
superficial,” but he had “a perfectly grand time” 
writing it. 

The second volume is by a writer on feminine 
fashions and of murder mysteries who took a 
twenty-five thousand mile flight over South 
America, Central America, Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean. Like Mr. Powell’s book, this advertises 
very effectively, if not intentionally, that brilliant 
organization, the Pan American Airways. Like 
his book also, it affords a “plane’s-eye view” of 
Latin America. In many respects it is more in- 
teresting than Aerial Odyssey, but the plan is 
similar including the observations on history, 
geography, society, government, etc. Even to 
the point of superficiality it is similar, and cer- 
tainly the author had a wonderful time writing 
it—on envelopes, telegrams, checks, and odd bits 
of paper. The book is beautifully and excellently 
illustrated. 


Tue Banana Empre. A Case Study of Eco- 
nomic Imperialism. By Charles David Kepner, 
Jr., and Jay Henry Soothill. The Vanguard 
Press, New York, 1935. p. XIV, 392. $2.00. 


CorreeE. THE Epic or A Commopity. By Hein- 
rich Eduard Jacob. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1935. p. XIV, 296. $3.50. 


The first volume is the latest in “Studies in 
American Imperialism” edited by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. It contains an indictment of the United 
Fruit Company and other lesser fruit companies 
which have fixed their grasp upon the Caribbean 
countries. To many people in the United States 
many of the facts given here will be surprising 
and some few, perhaps, disgusting, but the picture 
is still not made entirely clear. A second volume 
will treat the impact of the banana empire upon 
the social and economic conditions of the Carib- 
bean countries. 

Like bananas, coffee has had a tremendous eco- 
nomic influence upon several of the states of 
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Latin America. Especially in Brazil has the polit- 
ical, social, and economic life been affected by 
the coffee bean. But this volume deals not only 
with Brazil but w.'h all parts of the world where 
coffee is produced. It deals also with the origin 
of the use of coffee, with coffee houses, and with 
coffee drinking. The book is “an ingenious and 
cultured survey of three centuries in world his- 
tory. For coffee is a politician, a schemer, and a 
social reformer. Whenever its black and fragrant 
presence has appeared, the course of human events 
has changed; and man, for better or for worse, 
has done things under the influence of its hectic 
stimulus which he could not otherwise have ac- 
complished.” This is the thesis of this interesting 
book which might well be called a biography 
of an economic product. 


VoyacE To GaLapacos. By William Albert Rob- 
inson. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1936. 
p. VIII, 279. Illus. $3.00. 


This is a story of adventures encountered on 
what was planned to be a pleasure cruise on a 
thirty-two foot sailing vessel in Caribbean and 
South American waters. Hardly had the party 
left the United States when it encountered a West 
Indian hurricane. At Panama the voyagers were 
wrecked on the edge of the jungle. Making a 
fresh start they sailed about a thousand miles 
southward, bucking the Humboldt current and 
visiting the Guano Islands off the coast of Peru. 
Finally they reached Galapagos. In this book is 
told one version of the strange story of the “Em- 
press of Galapagos”, almost proving that truth is 
stranger than fiction. 


Carrs QuEENS. By Charles E. Waterman. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston, 1935. p. VIII, 198. 
$1.50. 


This small book gives the life stories of three 
outstanding women who lived in the Caribbean in 
the nineteenth century. The first is Defilée, wife 
of Jean Jacques Dessalines, Emperor of Haiti; 
the second is Marie-Louise, wife of Emperor 
Henri Christophe of Haiti; and the third is 
Josephine, later wife of Napoleon and Empress of 
the French. The first two queens were black and 
descendants of slaves. The third was white and 
came from the island of Martinique. Each of 
the three entertaining accounts is written in the 
form of a biographical novelette. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, THE TRAGEDY OF A 
Discoverer. By H. H. Houben. E. P. Dutton 
Co., Inc., 1936. p. VIII, 308. $3.50. 


This volume is a translation from the German, 
and though the jacket of the book claims that it 
will appeal strongly to general readers and that 
its accuracy will appeal to libraries and schools, it 
is still just another book on Columbus. It is 
written in the form of an historical novel with 
most facts dated but with few confirmed. But 
the work is interesting and the local color has 
been preserved. 
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Jorn Roserts Pornsett. A Political Biography. 
By Herbert Everett Putnam. Mimeoform Press, 
Washington, 1935. p. IV, 240. Illus. 


To the student of Latin American relations 
with the United States a life of Poinsett is al- 
ways interesting. But although several people 
have written about this accomplished gentleman 
few have ever been able to fathom his mind com- 
pletely. A South Carolinian, a Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrat, an opponent of protective tariffs, a staunch 
Unionist, a slave owner opposed to nullification, 
and a protagonist of the democratic institutions 
in Latin America, Poinsett fought for his ideas 
and made many enemies and many friends. His 
scope of knowledge in the arts and sciences was 
wide and his interests were almost universal. 
After his death his papers, in twenty-three vol- 
umes, were preserved in the library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. From this ma- 
terial and from secondary writers Dr. Putnam has 
produced a well-balanced if not an entirely satis- 
factory treatment. 


More Prorir THan Gotp. By Joan Arbuthnot. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1936. p. 287. 
$2.50. 


This is the story of a junket in which the 
party hoped to find gold or diamonds in the wilds 
of the Guianas or Venezuela. But they travelled 
only by boat, train, automobile, and airplane 
(with the exception of one trek), and the wilds 
that they encountered looked wild only by con- 
trast with their native English countryside. The 
book is gossipy, and it contains photographs, but 
it is not the type that most readers of travel ac- 
counts will enjoy. 


Texas History. An OuTiine. By George O’Brien 
John. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1935. p. 238. Imllus. $1.50. 


SHAMROCK AND Catcus. The Story of the Catholic 
Heroes of Texas Independence. By W. M. 
Ryan. Southern Literary Institute, San An- 
tonio and Houston, 1936. p. 63. Illus. $1.50. 


Books about Texas are numerous, due to the 
commemoration of the Texas Centenary this year. 
The two items listed here constitute two diverg- 
ent types of treatment of Texas history. 

The first book is intended to be an “introduc- 
tion to the history of the people of the Re- 
public of Texas,” and it has resulted from an 
abridgment and correction of Yeakum’s work 
with the addition of material from original 
sources. The volume begins with the year 1685 
and carries the history to 1896, and contains many 
sketches and photographs. As Governor Allred 
of Texas says: “This is the history which Texas 
would like the rest of the nation to read before 
visiting the various Centennial attractions dur- 
ing 1936.” 

The second work aims to tell the part played 
by Catholics in the colonization and settlement 
of Texas, in the winning of independence from 
Mexico, and in the foundation of the Republic 
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which became the Lone Star State. This is a 
history of people and events, of patriotism, states- 
manship, and heroism. 


CairorniA. AN INTIMATE GuIDE. By Aubrey 
Drury. Harper & Brothers, Publisher, New 
York, 1935. p. XVIII, 589. Illus. $3.50. 


Only a native son of California could have 
written such a book. The author, descended from 
pioneer parents who moved to the state from 
Illinois, was educated in the state and lives there 
today. This volume is a travel book describing 
“what a stranger wants to know” from colonial 
days under Spain to the present time. Maps and 
many photographs add to the charm of the work. 


THE TaranumMaARA. An Indian Tribe of North- 
ern Mexico. By Wendell C. Bennet: and Robert 
M. Zingg. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1935. p. XX, 412. Illus. $4.00. 


STupIEs OF THE YaQut INDIANS oF SonorA, MEx- 
1co. By W. C. Holden, C. C. Seltzer, R. A. 
Studhalter, C. J. Wagner, and W. G. McMillan. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 1936. 
p. 142. Illus. 


DESIGNS ON THE PREHISTORIC POTTERY OF ARIZONA. 
By Eleanor P. Clarke. University of Arizona, 
Tucson, 1935. p. 76. Illus. $1.00. 


The first volume is based upon nine months 
residence among the Tarahumara Indians of north 
Texas by a representative of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and of the University of 
Chicago. These Indians form the largest tribe 
north of Mexico City and they have lived in the 
isolated mountainous region of the Sierra Madre 
for centuries. The book will not appeal to the 
general public, but to the ethnologist it should 
prove invaluable. 

The second volume is a symposium by mem- 
bers of an expedition which studied the Yaqui 
Indians of northwest Mexico. The party went to 
Sonora in March 1934 and again in September of 
the same year. As a result of those investigations 
many museum specimens, photographs, etc., were 
collected. It is written generally in a popular 
style, and illustrations add much to the interest 
of the volume. 

The third booklet “is an attempt to understand 
the development of pottery among the ancient 
Arizonans; to trace, if possible, to their begin- 
nings the various patterns on bowls and ollas; to 
analyze the different elements of which these de- 
signs are composed; and to seek in their sim- 
ilarities and their differences indications of migra- 
tions and cultural contacts.” The study was sub- 
mitted as a M. A. thesis at the University of 
Arizona in 1933. There are many black and 
white reproductions of pottery and a large num- 
ber of colored reproductions. The booklet also 
contains maps, charts, and tables of comparison. 
It is well written, and to many who are accus- 
tomed to thinking that beautiful pottery was ex- 
clusively produced by the early peoples of Mexico, 
Central America, and South America, it will in- 
deed be a revelation. 
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“J have seen war,” said President Roosevelt 
speaking to an immense audience at Chautauqua, 
August 14, “I have seen war on land and sea. I 
have seen blood running from the wounded. I 
have seen men coughing out their gassed lungs. 
I have seen the dead in the mud. I have seen 
cities destroyed. I have seen 200 limping, ex- 
hausted men come out of line—the survivors of 
a regiment of 1,000 that went forward 48 hours 
before. I have seen children starving. I have 
seen the agony of mothers and wives. I hate 
war.” 


When asked in the House of Commons, July 21, 
if, now that sanctions against Italy had been 
raised, he could state their aggregate estimated 
cost to England in trade, Mr. Runciman said: 
“No, Sir. In the seven months December, 1935, 
to June, 1936, United Kingdom exports to Italy 
(including re-exports) were valued at £482,000, 
as compared with £6,181,000 for the seven months 
December, 1934, to June, 1935; but it is not pos- 
sible to attribute the whole of this decline to sanc- 
tions. Owing to payment difficulties and Italian 
import restrictions United Kingdom exports to 
Italy were declining before sanctions were im- 
posed. It is not possible to form any estimate of 
the effect on our trade with other countries.” 


Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch of June 30, cost Europe, 
excluding Italy, more than $600,000 a day. This 
is estimated from an Associated Press survey ex- 
tending from the invasion of Ethiopia to the fall 
of Addis Ababa. In seven months the conflict 
cost the United Kingdom more than $75,000,000, 
of which half was a direct charge on the tax-payer 
for the added cost of defense programs. From 
the same pockets came $45,000 paid by Great 
Britain to Yugoslavia to compensate her for sanc- 
tions losses. France was second on the list with 
an estimated loss from sanctions of $21,000,000. 
Denmark figured losses ci at least $1,000,000. 
Switzerland’s exports to Italy dwindled approxi- 
mately $5,100,000. Turkey was one of the few 
countries that profited during the sanctions period, 
because she was able to supply coal and other 
goods in payment of her $9,000,000 debt to Italy 
for war vessels already built. 
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Twenty-eight women sat in a quiet corner of 
the Fészek Club of Budapest recently and made a 
decision to institute, under the presidency of the 
Countess Albert Apponyi, a Peace Prize. The 
women’s prize, which they propose to finance 
themselves, will, in the manner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, be open to people all over the world, and it 
will be awarded for the best answer to the ques- 
tion: By what reasonable and nationally possible 
means can women—forming, as they do, the ma- 
jority of mankind—guarantee world peace? How 
can they best strengthen and develop the genuine 
“will to peace” which is instinctive in the hearts 
of all mankind? 


An observer writing in the Washington Evening 
Star said lately, “Secretary Swanson says the 
Navy is holding maneuvers in the North Pacific 
‘to get accustomed to those waters.’ The fact is 
the Navy has sailed them often enough in the last 
few years to know every wave by its first name.” 
But, he went on, “the admirals swore in the deep- 
est language of the deep” when a report was pub- 
lished that the fleet would go as far as Wake 
Island. Not that they feared Japanese misunder- 
standing—that problem had been threshed out a 
couple of years ago. It is the Ladies’ peace or- 
ganizations, who are bound to hound them with 
accusations of making trouble in the Far East 
that they dread! They can deal with Japanese 
diplomacy; to deal with the Ladies’ Peace groups 
is another matter. 


. . . 


The trade agreement between the United States 
and Nicaragua, becoming effective October 1, will 
be the thirteenth agreement to take effect under 
the Act of June 12, 1934, and the seventh witb a 
Latin American country. 


Six Labor Peace Schools, conducted by the 
Labor Division of the Emergency Peace Campaign 
this summer, have been attended by delegates 
from 20 national and international unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. It 
is believed to be the first time in the history of the 
American labor movement that a large group of 
delegates have taken time from their jobs to 
analyze together the cause and cure of war from 
their own standpoint. 


. . . 


Continental Leagues seem to be popular ideas 
of late. In a recent meeting of the senate of the 
Union of South Africa, Senator Visser urged a 
Pan-African League. While he may have started 
with the Pan American Union as his model the 
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scheme he proposed would have had much greater 
power than even the League of Nations. The 
idea was rejected on all hands as quite impractical. 
Premier Herzog pointed out that South Africa 
could not even agree with her Portugese neigh- 
bors on various questions of native policy. 


The Emperor of Abyssinia has been elected an 
honorary member of the Cambridge Union So- 
ciety. 

The mayor of La Plata, Argentina, has ap- 
proved a suggestion of the Director of Public 
Parks whereby the gardens surrounding the Ar- 
gentine Theater in that city will be called the 
Garden of Peace, to commemorate the fact that 
America is known as the cradle of peace. Each 
country will be represented by its national flower, 
which will have a label indicating the nation it 
symbolizes and giving its botanical description. 

On November 19, the anniversary of the found- 
ing of La Plata, the garden will be dedicated in a 
simple service. National and provincial officials 
and members of the diplomatic corps will be in- 
vited to witness the presentation of the garden to 
the city of La Plata and to America as a living 
monument to peace. 


A Bolivian decree in August compelling mem- 
bership of all laborers and employers in syndicates 
has been attracting wide attention. President 
Toro of Bolivia, explaining the measure, said it 
was intended to create a labor-capital parliament 
where points of view can be peacefully reconciled. 
It is regarded as the most sweeping measure in 
the direction of corporativism yet attempted in 
South America. 

The 80th birthday of Nicolas Tesla was cele- 
brated in Yugoslavia, July 10, this summer. Tesla’s 
electrical discoveries were the basis of the hydro- 
electric power station which was erected at 
Niagara Falls in 1891. The inventor is classed by 
many with Volta and Farraday in the field of 
electrical discovery. 

A “temporary” dictatorship, approved by King 
George II, was proclaimed in Greece, August 5, 
to thwart danger of bloodshed in what the gov- 
ernment described as a Communist-promoted gen- 
eral strike. Premier John Metaxas took full con- 
trol of all civil affairs as he proclaimed dissolution 
of the Chamber of Deputies, decreed martial law 
and imposed a rigid censorship. New elections 
for the Chamber were promised when the situa- 
tion is stabilized. 
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Hungary, on August 23, unveiled on Liberty 
Plaza, before the American Ministry, a statue of 
Harry Hill Bandholtz as a tribute to a man whose 
efforts to see fair play were of great benefit to 
Hungary after the war. As the American mem- 
ber of the Interallied Military mission to Hungary, 
1919-1920, he accomplished wonders in his own 
way, cutting red tape and exercising Yankee com- 
mon sense. His “Undiplomatic Diary,” published 
by friends after his death, was reviewed in WorLpD 
Arrairs, September, 1933. 


Bonfires and general rejoicing hailed the 645th 
anniversary of Swiss independence August 1. The 
nation was born when men of the Forst cantons 
of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden swore a solemn 
oath to free Switzerland from the influence of the 
House of Hapsburgs. Big bonfires were lighted 
on the mountain slopes and Alpine peaks to notify 
the people. The bonfire practice has been con- 
tinued through all these years. 


With the completion of the new 750-mile Han- 
kow-Canton railroad a year ahead of schedule, it 
is now possible to travel all the way from Hong- 
kong or Canton to Paris by rail. Completion of 
the new line, which connects not only Southern 
and Northern China, but links the whole of the 
vast Chinese Republic with Europe, is compared 
in significance with the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railway in America more than 60 years 
ago. 


Around the small Greek town of Seres, near 
Salonika, an American company is engaged in im- 
proving some 400,000 acres of land. When the 
area is finally made productive it will be colonized 
by Greek refugees from Asia Minor, who have 
been exchanged for Turkish nationals on Greek 
soil. 


The building of a modern Turkish lay state, 
based still on Moslem historical traditions, is 
rapidly progressing. Turks and kindred Mussel- 
mans out of Turkey are encouraged and sub- 
sidized by the Ankara Government to immigrate 
into the Republic. Large numbers have already 
gone from Greece, Macedonia, Rumania and other 
near-by countries, replaced often by emigrants 
who have gone back to their own countries of 
origin in the Balkans. Thus, by peaceful migra- 
tion, Turkey hopes to stabilize a conservative but 
progressive peasant state, with a controlled indus- 
trial mechanism. 
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Duelling, which has been countenanced in Ger- 
many for some time, is now to be regularized and 
the practice given clear definition by a decision 
of a sub-committee of the Commission for Re- 
form of the Penal Code of Germany. A law will 
“Regulate affairs of honor.” In case of the death 
of one party to a duel the survivor is not to incur 
any “dishonoring penalty.” 

Danzig, with its surrounding territory, was set 
up after the war as a free city under the protec- 
tion of the League, the conduct of her foreign 
affairs entrusted to Poland. The executive Sen- 
ate, and the elected legislature have been for some 
time in the hands of Nazi sympathizers. Strained 
relations between German Nazis and Polish na- 
tionalists, accompanied by riots, caused the League 
to call Herr Greiser, President of the Senate, to 
answer inquiries. Herr Greiser appeared at 
Geneva and delivered, July 4, a startlingly vio- 
lent speech aimed at the League and the High 
Commissioner. He declared that he spoke for 
400,000 Germans who did not understand the 
mentality of the League, nor propose to fetter 
themselves for all time to it. By speech, race, 
and sympathy, he said, they were bound to the 
German state. It is reported that as he left the 
hall, Herr Greiser thumbed his nose in the direc- 
tion of the reporters and public gallery. 


(Continued from page 139) 

ancient rules of neutrality are an inade- 
quate reliance for the safety of any state, 
however well and peaceably disposed. 
Modifications of such rules should be made 
by national legislation and by treaties to 
meet modern conditions, but mere negative 
action will never suffice to keep our nation 
out of war. The world will not bring peace 
and lay it in our laps. We must make a 
conquest of it by constructive, united 
effort. We must seek international rela- 
tions based on law and order, just as every 
civilized community in the world has by 
collective effort established its domestic 
peace on that basis. The adoption of mod- 
ern rules of neutrality and cooperation 
with existing agencies for peace in the 
world may at times involve sacrifice, but 
never a sacrifice comparable to the disaster 
of international war. 

10. The acceptance of these statements 
does not exclude special emphasis upon 
other avenues of approach to the problem 
of preserving the peace of the world which 
different groups in the peace movement 
may pursue. This statement is intended 
merely to include some of the fundamental 
conceptions upon which all may agree. 
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Book Reviews 





Tue Twiicut or Treaties, by Y. M. Goblet, 
translated by Warre Bradley Wells. Pp. 259 
and index. G. Bell & Sons, London, England, 
1936. Price, 7s, 6d. 


The recognition of natural phenomena as the 
foundation of peace making is the special plea of 
this eminent French geographer. Treaties, he 
thinks, have of late been disregarded or renounced 
solely because they have been founded upon un- 
real interpretations of conditions. Political geog- 
raphy, based upon physical, historical and upon 
human geography, especially in its economic as- 
pects, must be better understood if we would not 
approach the twilight of law itself, thinks M. 
Goblet. 

With such a thesis he interprets recent events in 
the Saar, in Danzig and Poland, in the Austrian 
republic and in Japanese and British foreign poli- 
cies. North and South America lend grist to his 
mill, also, and, rather unexpectedly, the Polar 
regions of the earth. 

The chapters are objective, a sort of logical 
classification of facts upon which international 
policies can be based. He opines that legalism 
and idealism have heretofore been sole guides of 
the framers of treaties; “But,” he says, “the best 
way of serving the noble ideals of humanity and 
justice is to make a bold, profound study of hard 
facts.” Then the “twilight of treaties heralds but 
a short night followed by the dawn of new con- 
ceptions of international intercourse.” 

The book furnishes a fresh approach to vexed 
questions in current history; it is interesting all 
through, phrased with crispness, illustrated with 
maps and, all in all, a wise and delightful text. 


NEUTRALITY, Its History, ECONOMICS AND Law. 
Vol. IV, Today and tomorrow, by Philip C. 
Jessup. Pp. 226 and index. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1936. Price, $2.75. 


Three preceding volumes have traced the his- 
tory of Neutrality from its beginnings. Volume 
III ended with the world war. This final volume 
not only focuses the picture drawn by the three 
others, but adds to the summary material bearing 
upon post-war developments. Up to a few years 
ago it was a common thing to hear people say 
that the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact 
had made neutrality impossible. Every state must 
perforce take sides in any war which started. 
Since the Italian-Ethiopian war, however, the 
question of neutrality has become again important 
as a means to peace. “Wishful thinking,” states 
Professor Jessup, “would declare abolished all the 
laws of neutral rights and duties, but reality rec- 
ognizes their existence.” The question then arises 
what sort of neutrality policy would actually keep 
our country out of any war that started. There 
are many facets to the question as is shown in 
these four volumes. But surely the policy should 
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be such that it would not prove a direct path into 
the war, as in the case of the world war. We 
have also to learn, says Professor Jessup, that neu- 
trality is not the same as a period of prosperity. 
“War anywhere is the concern and misfortune of 
peoples everywhere.” “Profits or Peace” might 
well be descriptive of our alternatives. If we 
choose profits when war is going on elsewhere we 
may find that the outcome is neither profits nor 
peace for ourselves, in the long run. 


A PLACE IN THE SuN, by Grover Clark. Pp. 224 
and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 1936. Price, 
$2.50. 


Tue BALANCE SHEETS OF IMPERIALISM; FACTS AND 
Ficures oF Co.onres, by Grover Clark. Pp. 
136. Columbia University Press, 1936. Price, 
$2.75. 


The two books above must be used together if 
one wishes to make a thorough study of Mr. 
Clark’s work on the value of colonies. However, 
the former of the two, based as it is on the sta- 
tistics in the second, which is published for the 
Carnegie Endowment, is sufficiently inclusive for 
casual readers. It is a non-technical, popular but 
carefully prepared presentation of the principal 
colony-holding Powers, based on the records of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and America. 

Fallacies as to the value of colonies seem to lie 
all along the list. Political control, he finds, has 
not given access to important raw materials not 
available elsewhere; it has given no marked ad- 
vantages in trade or economic investment ; colonies 
have not averaged to furnish important outlets for 
surplus population. “The tangible profits... 
cannot compensate the common people for all they 
have paid so that their governments might have 
that control and a few private interests might 
make money.” 

Mr. Clark, long a resident in the Far East and 
student of affairs there, thinks something will have 
to be done about the colony question. He sees a 
natural movement from 18th century mercantil- 
ism, through free development for colonies up to 
the mandate system. His suggestions for further 
progress along the same line are definite and spe- 
cific. Briefly it is responsible administration of 
colonies on a basis of economic and other equality 
between them, to be checked, regulated and super- 
vised by the League of Nations. 


EpucaTIon BErore VERDUN, by Arnold Zweig. 
Pp. 447. Viking Press, N. Y., 1936. Price, 
$2.50. 


Readers of “The Case of Sergeant Grischa,” 
published in English some eight years ago, will 
be interested in this new novel threaded upon the 
war experiences of little, near-sighted, private 
Bertin, who also figures in the other book. In 
point of time the new narrative precedes the “Case 
of Sergeant Grischa.” 

In his experience in the Army Service Corps, 
Bertin discovers, bit by bit, that falsehood, graft 
and greed run all through at least petty official- 
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dom. Injustices which would be punished in 
normal times are easily ignored in time of war. 
This, in fact, seems to be the theme of the novel. 
One masterly chapter, “Professor Mertens Re- 
signs,” carries a keen and despairing analysis of 
the sort of civilization which makes war. The 
man of law cannot obtain justice for the wronged. 
Greed and crookedness are too strong for him. It 
seems that in the midst of all sorts of human de- 
struction there is nobody left to take cognizance 
of personal injustice, if it hits the man below. 

While the events of this gripping narrative all 
happen in the German army, one cannot escape a 
sense of universality in their implications. Truly 
“Tn war all laws are silent.” That is the lesson of 
this book. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PRACTICE, 
by Graham H. Stuart. Pp. 533 and index. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., N. Y., 1936. Price, 
$5.00. 


It is a useful piece of work—this that Professor 
Stuart has done—in describing the machinery of 
American diplomacy. It is full of interesting de- 
tails and examples; a first-hand account of the 
work of the Department of State and its Foreign 
service. 

First comes the historical development of pres- 
ent practice, then a description of the Department, 
its organization and work, in Washington and 
throughout its far flung embassies, legations and 
consulates. 

Finally a quite detailed analysis is made of the 
embassy in Paris, as a model of them all. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCESSES, NATIONAL AND STATE, by 
Joseph P. Chamberlain. Pp. 357 and index. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., N. Y., 1936. Price, 
$3.50. 


Here is a book which might well be on the desk 
of every prospective member of a legislature or 
congress. It tells how laws are framed and passed; 
it describes the organization of governing bodies, 
their committees, the relations of members to their 
constituents and to pressure groups. In particular 
the chapter on “Lawmaking and foreign affairs” 
concerns all citizens, whether members of law- 
making bodies or not. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MOpERN States, by W. F. 
Willoughby. Pp. 529 and index. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., N. Y., 1936. Price, $3.25. 


Because many principles of political organiza- 
tion and procedure have changed since 1918, when 
Professor Willoughby’s first edition of this book 
came out, he has revised and enlarged the text to 
cover present realities. The result is a book well 
worth the reading of those—and they are many— 
who are interested in democracy versus autocracy, 
or in the making and revising of constitutions. 
The new edition has many excellencies, some of 
them due to the fact that the author has lately 
written, and the Brookings Institution has pub- 
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lished, three studies on different phases of admin- 
istration. This fresh body of research data influ- 
enced richly the revision before us. 


THe SPLINTER FLEET OF THE OTTRANTO BARRAGE, 
by Ray Milholland. Pp. 307. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis, 1936. Price, $3.00. 


Narratives of the world war, personal and other, 
seem to divide roughly into three classes. There 
are those which regard it as a game of military 
strategy; those which depict the horrors and bar- 
barities of war, and there are tales of adventure 
and thrills. Here is a story of the last class. Yet 
by implication many serious thoughts come to the 
reader. It is, however, it must be confessed, a 
blithe narrative of the somewhat uncanonical 
preparation of the American “Splinter Fleet” of 
submarine chasers, its action at sea, and especially 
the land-lubber college boys and shop mechanics 
who constituted the personnel of the little wooden 
ships. Flippant, humorous and devil-may-care 
were these youths, but they took their job seri- 
ously and, by hook or by crook, often the latter, 
prepared their engines when the regular navy 
seemed indifferent. They blundered, enraged their 
captain, but rose to emergencies, and dared bril- 
liantly, apparently oblivious to the fact that this 
was not a foot-ball game but grim war. Perhaps, 
though, they did realize. For “It is just as well,” 
said the author when some plan of attack failed, 
“that the human race is not letter perfect in the 
gruesome art of self-destruction.” 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN INpustTRY, Herbert Marshall, 
Frank A. Southard, Jr., and Kenneth W. Taylor. 
Pp. 334 and indexes. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1936. Price, $3.00. 


This book, sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, makes a detailed 
survey of the movement of industrial capital 
across the Canadian-American frontier. It is an 
imposing example of the way democracies can 
work ip economic lines, even in times of stress and 
crisis, and a heartening lesson in the friendly rela- 
tions possible between two peace-loving neighbor 
states. 


AMERICAN Sotprers Atso Foucut. By Lieut. 
Gen. Robert Lee Bullard. Pp. 118. Long- 
mans, Green, N. Y., 1936. Price, $1. 


Though General Bullard was commander of 
the American second army in France, this book 
is not a G. H. Q. report. It is an up-at-the-front 
story of what happened in the chief sectors where 
American doughboys fought in the World War. 
The chapter called “The years since” is a striking 
defense of the American attitudes in dealing with 
Europe since the war. The author resents the 
“Uncle Shylock” epithet as undeserved and thinks 
that after more than a decade of setting an ex- 
ample alone on disarmament the time has come 
when we should make it clear that it is not our 
job to keep the peace of Europe but to patch up 
our own defenses. 
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WHAT THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Means TO AMeERIcA. By Spencer Miller, Jr., 
editor. Pp. 108. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1936. Price, $1.50. 


This book resulted from the Round Table held 
at the University of Virginia Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1935. What can America gain? What 
can world labor gain from American participa- 
tion in this one of the three international organi- 
zations set up at Geneva after the World War? 
These questions and others were discussed and a 
list of eighteen findings compiled from the con- 
ferences of last summer. Even those who make 
no claim to expertness in economic or industrial 
knowledge will find the book serviceable because 
of its general implications and its factual back- 
grounds. 


THE BAsis OF JAPANESE ForercN Poricy. By 
Albert E. Hindmarsh. Pp. 250 and index. Har- 
vard University Press, 1936. Price, $2.50. 


This author, frankly admitting that many of 
the topics he presents are controversial, neverthe- 
less shows successfully the relationship between 
Japan’s foreign policy, right or wrong, and in- 
ternal forces. He goes over the field of popu- 
lation pressure, trade expansion and foreign re- 
percussion. The realism and thoroughness of the 
study renders easier an honest appraisal of the 
conditions which Japanese statesmen must face 
in their own country. 


Diptomatic COMMENTARIES. By Viscount Kiku- 
jiro Ishii. Translated by William R. Langdon. 
Pp. 333 and index. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1936. Price, $3.25. 


Graduated in 1890 from the Law School of 
Tokio University, Mr. Ishii began his work in 
the Japanese diplomatic service at once. In 1930 
he gathered up the many notes which he had 
made in his forty years of work and wrote a book 
for his own countrymen. It is a large portion 
of the third edition of this work which is here 
translated for English readers. In the course of 
the essays we find something of Japanese his- 
tory, the facts of the Boxer rebellion in China, 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance and other matters. 
Diplomacy during the World War is, of course, 
from the Japanese angle, illuminating. The long 
informative chapter on the League of Nations, 
which, in 1931, he approved highly, and a care- 
ful appraisal of the Kellogg pact are among the 
topics sure to attract the politically minded, and 
the remarks on naval limitation are still worth 
ruminating upon. 


Tue ATTEMPTS TO ForM AN ANGLO-FRENCH AL- 
LIANCE, 1919-1924. By J. Paul Selsam. Pp. 
80 and index. University of Penn. Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1936. Price, $1. 


A good background study for the present at- 
titude of France toward the reoccupied Rhine- 
land, but quite unconvincing when it tries to 
prove that the whole trouble with post-war 
diplomacy roots in the refusal of the United 
States to enter the League of Nations. 
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PoLAND AND Her Economic DEVELOPMENT. By 
Roman Gérecki. Pp. 119 and index. George 
Allen and Unwin, London, 1935. 


The reconstruction of Poland after over one 
hundred-fifty years of subjection, and after the 
devastation of the World War, when military 
operations covered her whole territory two years 
longer than anywhere else, is a story packed with 
marvellous achievement. e economic crisis 
was as dangerous as the political hazards. Yet 
this author, President of the National Economic 
Bank, Warsaw, finds that Poland, with her thirty- 
three and a half millions of people—sixth among 
European states—is emerging from that crisis. He 
thinks his country is capable of further develop- 
ment as soon as general world conditions im- 
prove. 

Much general history is included in the book 
and many photographs and charts illustrate the 
text. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISARMAMENT, A StTupy oF RE- 
GIONAL DISARMAMENT. By Maj. Gen. J. H. 
Marshall-Cornwall. Pp. 199. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y., 1935. 


Believing that frontier policy is of first im- 
portance; that, as Guizot said, demilitarized zones 
would make war “difficult and obviously wrong,” 
this author carries out a study of such buffer re- 
gions. Such spaces, even though easily crossed, 
have, he thinks, great psychological value. 

The Rhineland receives special study and is 
just now a case in point. What is needed here, 
the author contends, are pledges and guarantees 
by all major Powers that such regions be “out of 
bounds” for military purposes. 
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Foreicn Poicy In THE Far East. By Taraknath 
Das. Pp. 264 and index. Longmans, Green, 
New York, 1936. Price, $2. 


Born in India, naturalized in the United States, 
Dr. Das has an enthusiastic regard for freedom 
and democracy. In this book he has given through 
eight lectures a popular presentation of nationalist 
movements in the Orient. He interprets the for- 
eign policies of Japan and of the western powers 
in the Far East, down to the “Good neighbor” 
policy of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


ARNDT AND THE NATIONALIST AWAKENING IN 
Germany. By Alfred G. Pundt. Pp. 189 and 
index. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1935. Price, $2.75. 


This history out of the early nineteenth century 
shows how the Swedish-born Ernst Moritz Arndt 
became one of Germany’s most colorful patriots. 
It was he and others of similar ideas who reacted 
to the wars of Napoleon with ardent nationalism 
for Germany. The constitutionalism movement 
to which he also gave impetus seems to have en- 
dured less well at the present time than the na- 
tionalism upon which Hitler is now able to draw 
in his efforts to weld the people together. 


Victories oF Peace. By D. M. Gill and A. M. 
Pillen. Pp. 117. Friendship Press, New York, 
1936. Price, $1. 


These are stories, well-told and thrilling, of 
what the authors call “Friendship in action.” 
War, famine and barbarism constitute most of 
the backgrounds. The heroes and heroines are 
all real and of the present or near past. While 
the point of view is that of the Quakers, there is 
no propaganda for that sect. The stories are 
intended principally for children of junior high 
school age. 
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